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INFLUENCE OF MODERN PSYCHOLOGY UPON 
THEOLOGICAL OPINION. 


THaT certain general and important relations exist between 
those two branches of human knowledge which we call “ Psychol- 
ogy” and “ Theology ” is almost too obvious a truth to need men- 
tion. Indeed, such relations may be said to grow out of the very 
nature of the subjects indicated by the two terms. For what is 
psychology but the systematic exhibition of our knowledge re- 
specting the activities, growth, and being of the human mind? 
Now it is in the action and growth of the mind that God, the 
object of theological science or opinion, becomes known or be- 
lieved in; it is the mind to which, or within which, He is revealed. 
And religion consists essentially in certain relations established 
between Him and the human mind. It follows, as a matter of 
course, that all our conclusions respecting this subject of religious 
knowledge, faith, and worship sustain important relations toward 
those tenets which relate to the object of such knowledge, faith, 
and worship. 

Statements like the foregoing are, however, somewhat too vague 
and unproductive of definite results to prove satisfactory. Since 
all science is of the mind, it may be fhaimed that the “science of 
science ” — the science of that being whose is the knowledge and 
the faith that enters into knowledge — is connected, in an impor- 
tant way, with a// the particular sciences. Even physics cannot 
escape from the influence of psychology. For this science cannot 
consider its objects in such manner as wholly to overlook the fun- 
damental fact that they are all objects of the object-making sub- 
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ject, — Mind. And if the great Cosmos includes and explains the 
microcosmus, still is it equally true that the knowledge and faith 
of the reality of this great Cosmos is included and explained only 
as activity of the microcosmus. 

We require, therefore, some statement of the more particular 
and even special relations which maintain themselves between psy- 
chology and theology. This statement can, in my judgment, be 
secured only through the introduction of an intermediate term. 
For the peculiarity of the influence which psychology has upon 
theology depends upon the relation in which both psychology and 
theology stand to philosophy. Discoveries or changes in the 
metho! and conclusions of scientific psychology promptly and 
necessarily modify the accepted views in philosophy. And there 
is, on the whole, no other influence so potent for the disturbance 
and change of theological opinion as the current philosophy. It 
is through this medium that the science of mind operates most 
powerfully upon the flow of theological opinion. 

Now there can be little doubt that no other of the particular 
sciences stands in such an influential position toward philosophy 
as does psychology. And all history is full of testimony to the 
truth that changes in philosophical opinion, and in the dominant 
philosophical point of view, inevitably have a profound effect 
upon theological opinion. All this is only the necessary result of 
the unchanging nature of these three forms of human inquiry and 
knowledge. 

The science of psychology and general philosophical discipline 
and system are not identical as respects either their method, 
their subject-matter, or their end. But the difficulty of distin- 
guishing between psychology and philosophy and the prevalent 
confusion of them are a witness to the profound and permanent 
character of the relations which exist between them. German and 
English writers, down to very recent times, have alike sinned 
grievously by way of confusing these two. But the characteris- 
tics of the sin they have respectively committed have been unlike. 
Until recently, in Germany, psychology has been an appéndage 
deductively related to the current metaphysics. If I may be par- 
doned the use of so uncouth terms, the German psychology has 
been a “ philosophized psychology.” But in England, until re- 
cently, philosophy has been wholly “ psychologized ;” there has 
been, as the result, little or no English philosophy proposed as a 
branch of inquiry, distinct from, and yet dependent upon, a sci- 
ence of psychology. How significant is the fact that, even in 
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circles where the term “ physics ” has displaced the term “ natural 
philosophy,” psychology and so-called “mental philosophy ” are 
still used as synonymous terms ! 

Psychology is a science ; it is an attempt at a systematic exposi- 
tion and explanation of a certain class of phenomena. These are 
the phenomena of human consciousness, as such. Philosophy, how- 
ever, implies many other forms of science, their presuppositions, 
most general principles, and connections with each other. But, 
none the less, psychology stands in a perfectly unique relation to 
philosophy. It is the quite special propzdeutic of all philosophi- 
cal discipline. All the great philosophical problems emerge, as it 
were, on grounds of scientific psychology. It is this science 
which introduces us to these problems,— raises them, shapes 
them, and delivers them over to philosophy for treatment by its 
more comprehensive reflective analysis. Therefore, as with the 
development of psychological science, the statement, points of 
regard, and conclusions touching these problems are changed, 
philosophy is necessarily influenced thereby. 

Few expert students would be found to deny that modern psy- 
chology is exercising a profound modifying influence upon both 
the method and the conclusions of modern philosophy. But that 
theology is legitimately and necessarily dependent upon philos- 
ophy, perhaps the majority of theologians would decline to admit. 
In spite of this it can be shown most conclusively that the very 
nature of these two branches of inquiry binds them in indissolu- 
ble connection, — with theology dependent upon philosophy. 

I cannot argue the statement just made at any considerable 
length. It will serve my present purpose to touch upon one or 
two points which must be comprised in any such projected argu- 
ment. As respects the method and character of its inquiries, 
what we in this day and land call “ Theology” may be said to 
have three branches. It is either Biblical, or dogmatic, or phil- 
osophical. In fact, the current theology of all the different 
schools and ecclesiastical communions is a mixture (usually not 
well tempered) of all these three. Now Biblical theology, pure 
and simple, is a historical and critical study ; it is a systematic 
exposition of what the Biblical writers thought on the great reli- 
gious problems with which they deal. Dogmatic theology — or 
Dogmatik, as the Germans would say — is the systematic exposi- 
tion and defense of the tenets held by some one of the many par- 
ticular ecclesiastical communions into which the Christian Church 
has become divided. Abstracting from these two main branches 
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of theology, what remains is philosophy of religion. But philos- 
ophy of religion is the culminating and most inclusive depart- 
ment of philosophical discipline; and, as such, it cannot, of 
eourse, fail to be profoundly influenced by changes in scientific 
psychology. 

It might seem that Biblical theology and dogmatic theology 
eould easily free themselves from all dependence upon philosophy, 
and so from the influence of those rapid changes which are going 
on in the science of psychology. And, theoretically, this is pos- 
sible. Theoretically, it is possible simply to consider what the 
Biblical writers teach, without even raising the question of the 
relation in which this teaching stands to the total product and 
discipline of reason, to that largest view of the world, of the 
soul, and of God, which aims to include and to harmonize the 
principles of all forms of human faith and knowledge. But, 
practically, few are satisfied with this. As a matter of fact, the 
student of the Bible is a rational being; and, as a rational being, 
he cannot avoid bringing his essential and interior self, as well as 
his grammar, dictionary, and particular “ Introduction ” or Hin- 
leitung, to the study of the Scriptures. 

Essentially the same thing is true of the study of theology as a 
matter merely of Dogmatik. To be sure, the primary question 
here is, What does this particular ecclesiastical communion hold 
for true? But the effort to expound can scarcely be kept wholly 
separate from the effort to defend, and even to criticise, the tenets 
expounded. At any rate, the rational inquirer is almost sure, if 
not on the written page, at least in his own mind, to keep raising 
the question: Is the dogma which is here held for true really 
true? and How do we know that it is true? 

Besides all this, we cannot fail to notice the abiding presence of 
those great fundamental problems which underlie and encompass 
all particular expositions of both Biblical and dogmatic theology. 
How do we know aught which we are entitled to call “ truth 
of religion”? How do we know that God is, and what manner 
of One he is? And how shall we represent to ourselves his essen- 
tial relations to the world and to the human soul? In particular, 
if we take our stand upon the point of view of Biblical theology, 
we have to raise the prior questions concerning the origin, nature, 
and authority of the Biblical writings. And of all theological 
questions, none are more sensitive than are these to influences 
from philosophy that arise on grounds of scientific psychology. 
Now if we intelligently and frankly admit that all satisfying 
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theological inquiry must consist largely of philosophy of religion, 
the important bearing upon theological opinion of the discoveries 
of scientific psychology at once becomes obvious. And, indeed, 
if we so desired, we could not escape virtually making this admis- 
sion. We cannot play fast and loose with human reason. We 
cannot accept its authority in the behalf of our theologieal tenets, 
and then scout at or suborn the same authority, when it speaks in 
opposition to those tenets. 

That the science of psychology is, at the present time, having a 
profound though largely indirect influence (that is, an influence 
through its influence upon philosophical tenets) in the modifica- 
tion of theological opinion is, I think, an undoubted fact. But 
the form of this science that, in the very loose way in which it is 
safe to use this epithet, can be called “ modern ” is indeed a com- 
paratively recent growth. We may somewhat confidently predict, 
therefore, that the more obvious modifications in theological opin- 
ion which it has already wrought by no means measure its largest 
possibilities, its fullest powers. There is no one of the physical 
sciences which is any more eagerly and successfully pursued, or is 
more progressive in method, or more promising of assured results, 
than modern psychology. There is no one of them which shares 
any more heartily and gladly in the modern scientific spirit. 

I shall now speak of the principal characteristics of modern 
psychology, and of the leading directions in which it is, in common 
with the other particular sciences, exerting an influence upon 
theological opinion. I shall afterwards speak of the three phil- 
osophical problems, or rather groups of problems, upon which 
the science of mind is exerting this modifying influence, and of 
the bearing which changes in the consideration of these problems 
have upon corresponding theological tenets. 

It has already been said that modern psychology shares intelli- 
gently and generously in the prevalent scientific spirit. For this 
reason, chiefly, we are able to speak of a “‘ modern” psychology. 
The spirit characterizes the method, in psychology, as in other of 
the particular sciences. The principal characteristics of the mod- 
ern science of mind are, then, these three. It is minutely analytic, 
especially (wherever this is possible) in the experimental and in- 
ductive way. It follows, in its constructive theory, the lines of 
genesis and growth, under the conception of “ evolution ” or (if 
the term seem preferable) development. It is comparative and 
anthropological ; it strives to throw into the recesses of every 
individual human soul the rays of light that shine from many 
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individuals of the same and of other species, in the great king- 
dom of souls. 

The effect of that minute, experimental analysis which modern 
psychological cultivation encourages has been more carefully to 
define, and more abundantly to differentiate, the problems of 
philosophy. It has stimulated and helped the effort to render its 
pursuit more — what is, with only a partial fitness, called — induc- 
tive and svientific. And here the connection between philosophy, 
as influenced by psychology, and theological opinion is marked 
and immediate. A great variety of motifs, a puzzling complexity 
of activities, are discovered in the human mind. The sources 
and characteristics of religious knowledge, emotion, and belief 
can no longer be regarded in the same undiscriminating fashion 
which formerly prevailed. And if theology, in common with all 
other branches of human knowledge, aims to find some ground 
for its tenets in scientific and inductive research, it becomes bound 
to accept the assured results of psychological analysis. 

The force and direction of this form of influence will become 
more apparent when we consider a certain group of problems 
with which theology has to deal. There are states and exercises 
of the human mind, — such as religious ecstasies, visions of God 
and of angels, prophetic and poetic inspiration, — the investigation 
of which has a most important bearing upon theological tenets. 
But all states and exercises of the human mind constitute the 
peculiar field of phenomena over which the science of psychology 
presides. And it is as foolish as it is useless —nay, it would be 
utterly useless were it not also foolish — to endeavor to withdraw 
those mental states on which theology builds its doctrines from 
the searching, objective, and unprejudiced analysis of the modern 
student of this science. 

Now it cannot be denied that the analytic psychology of to-day 
has abolished many distinctions in the rough and crude form in 
which they have customarily been made. Nor can it be denied 
that it has hitherto failed, in many instances, to replace these un- 
tenable distinctions with those which will stand the test of the 
severest analysis. The impression, then, which is apt to fol- 
low is that of a lack of stability, a groping after, but a failure 
to find, eternal and universal truths. The “ideas” of Plato, the 
* categories” of Aristotle, and that miscellaneous and convenient 
stock of “ first principles ” or “intuitions,” in which the Scottish 
philosophy was so redundant, seem to melt and mingle in the 
crucible of modern psychological analysis. 
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Surely science can show no peculiar favors to such of these 
so-called “ principles” as are esteemed impregnable and funda- 
mental by the current schools of theology. The psychological 
assumptions of the critical philosophy of Kant are themselves 
being subjected to a yet more searching critical analysis. When 
even the scholastic logic is being called in question, and its so- 
called “ universals” are being challenged to answer the test of 
real, concrete mental life, it can scarcely be expected that the ap- 
plication of this logic to the proof of theological tenets will pass 
unchallenged. When the very grounds of knowledge and faith, 
and also the possibility of knowledge and of the assurance of 
any faith whatever, are being sifted, it is idle to suppose that 
the knowledge and faith relied upon by theological opinion will 
escape all inquiry. 

As a matter of fact, this careful analysis of the phenomena of 
human self-conscious life is modifying theological opinion. Rightly 
or wrongly, modern psychological science is everywhere looked to 
with a view to discover how far the general principles of mind 
which it establishes will explain those experiences and other data 
—hitherto regarded as so peculiar that they were not to be 
thought of as subjects of strictly scientific investigation — upon 
which theological opinion is based. 

Few will deny that the second chief characteristic of modern 
psychology is of great influence upon the current theology. Mod- 
ern psychology, like every other modern science, proceeds to its 
work in the historical and genetic way. It proceeds, that is to 
say, under guidance from the conception of “evolution.” It yir- 
tually maintains the indisputable proposition that we know better 
what the soul of man essentially is, if we trace from the begin- 
ning the processes and stages by which it becomes what it is. 
Doubtless it is true in some sort that “ heaven” —the heaven of 
the eternal and immutable forms of thought and feeling — “ lies 
about us in our infancy.” None the less, modern psychology 
affirms that, in fact, in infancy there is no distinction as yet 
established between earth and heaven, between me and not me, 
between things to be called a “ world” and that more intimately 
connected group of things which is known as the “ body ” called 
mine. Perception is a growth; reason, so-called, a growth; con- 
science a growth, — in the individual and in the race. 

Now I am far from admitting, not to say holding, that the 
tabula rasa theory of the organization of experience, in any form 
resembling that in which the theory was held by the successors of 
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Locke in France and England, is triumphant in modern psychol- 
ogy. On the contrary, I believe that modern psychology is able 
to make clear, once for all, the incompetency of any such theory. 
But it is a valuable characteristic, and an inalienable right, of the 
science of mind to regard its phenomena all as moments in the 
evolution of a peculiar form of life. 

The effect of this characteristic method of modern psychology, 
and of the forms of opinion and theory which it produces, is un- 
doubtedly felt in the modification of the current theology. The 
influence exerted upon theological opinion by the prevalence and 
tenacious strength of the conception of evolution, as held among 
the students of the physical and natural sciences, is doubtless 
more obvious. Indeed, %# is noticeable that almost all discussion 
of the theological bearing of the principle of evolution has refer- 
ence to this principle as exemplified in the field of external phe- 
nomena. But such predominance of attention to the claims of 
physical evolution is only temporary. After all, the question 
which touches theology in its most vital and sensitive centres is 
not, whether the world of beastly shapes may be regarded under 
the idea of development; or even whether the “human form 
divine” must be regarded as developed from these lower shapes. 
It is the question of the human soul — its reality, origin, rela- 
tions, and destiny — which is of most ultimate and absorbing in- 
terest to theology. And books written by men who, like Romanes 
and Lubbock, know little or nothing of the modern psychology of 
man, will never go far toward the settlement of this question. 
This question, however, experimental science assays in a new 
way, largely under guidance from the conception which so domi- 
nites all the scientific method and scientific theory of the age. 
This conception is the conception of “ Becoming,” of “ Evolu- 
tion,” of “ Development.” 

Modern psychology also aims to be a comparative study ; more 
especially, it is anthropological and biological, as never before. 
Those narrower conclusions, which are most immediately sug- 
gested to the individual thinker by introspection of his own con- 
sciousness, it tries to amplify and correct by comparing them 
with results suggested by the wide observation of other forms of 
allied life. The apparent witness of my self-consciousness to 
what is universally and essentially human must be compared with 
other consciousnesses, with the experience of others of different 
race, culture, and environment. The higher, and even the lower, 
forms of animal life may throw some light upon the problems 
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presented in their most complicated form by the psychical life of 
man. 

Now it cannot be denied that the value of anthropological and 
biological studies as an introduction and assistance to scientific 
psychology may be greatly overestimated. In my judgment, the 
tendency of expert students of mental phenomena at the present 
time is, on the whole, to exaggerate the value of such studies. In 
this connection I may, perhaps, not improperly express my doubt 
whether anything resembling a science of general psychology, or 
of psychology of the lower animals, can ever be attained. None 
the less, however, we are compelled to recognize the necessity of 
undertaking the solution of problems in human psychology by use 
of the comparative method. The study, in an anthropological 
way, of the mental life of savage and debased races, and of those 
whose psychical condition is disturbed or abnormal, is of great 
value in modern psychology. The truth is that, until recently, 
the most fundamental principles of the science of mind have 
been constructed with a large disregard of the actual mental life 
of by far the greater portion of mankind. In certain quarters, 
so-called “ human” psychology has represented little more than 
an imperfect classification of the more obvious mental activities 
of the Scotchman or German of the last part of the eighteenth 
and early part of the nineteenth centuries. 

The study of man’s mind, as it expresses its inmost being in 
the customs, faiths, and literatures of many races, under a great 
variety of conditions, cannot fail to have a modifying and broad- 
ening effect upon psychological science. But who does not know 
that theological opinion has habitually moved within the limita- 
tions of particular customs, cults, and religious traditions. Even 
the names by which we designate the different theological sys- 
tems and schools clearly indicate this truth. No other branch of 
human knowledge or opinion has been so narrowly and rigidly 
separatistic as theology. Its conclusions have been divided and 
subdivided, according to individual and local peculiarities, until 
all trace of principles such as could appeal to the universal faiths, 
or experiences, or facts of humanity has apparently been lost. 
Men have attached themselves to this theological tenet, or to that, 
not because they found any rational ground or scientific basis for 
the attachment, but because of the most patent local, or tempera- 
mental, or utilitarian considerations. 

In recent times, under the influence of enlarged historical 
studies and widening experience with varied forms of religious 
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belief and opinion, theology itself has shown a tendency to be- 
come more hospitable of all truth, and more comprehensive. A 
so-called comparative theology has arisen ; historical theology has 
received increased interest and attention. What the ancient 
Church thought has seemed of more importance even to nine- 
teenth-century Protestantism. That the voice of God has spoken 
in divers times and manners has become more clearly recognized. 
That this voice has spoken, even among the peoples who seem 
foreigners, most remote and uncouth religiously, is by a larger 
number not denied. 

Psychology shares with all the particular sciences, with the Zeit- 
geist, indeed, in this potent influence upon theological opinion. 
But its influence is peculiarly strong, even though not always 
most obvious; this seems to me to follow necessarily from the 
relation in which it stands to philosophy, — that great source and 
arbiter of theological opinion. 

The foregoing view of the influence exercised by the modern 
science of psychology upon theological opinion is enforced and 
illustrated, however, by considering several of the more important 
theological problems to which the influence is applied. It will be 
convenient to divide such problems into three main groups. 
These theological problems answer to three great philosophical 
problems, over the consideration and attempted solution of which 
psychological science is destined to exert an increasing control. 
They may be stated as follows: The problem of knowledge; the 
problem of the nature of the self-conscious subject ; the problem 
of the nature of the Object, and of its relations, of Being and of 
knowledge, to the subject. The solution, and even the statement, of 
each of these problems is connected with the other two. And yet 
the bearing of psychological investigation upon them as ultimate 
problems in philosophy, and so upon theological opinion, can 
searcely be appreciated enough. 

What is it to know ? and Can man know Reality ? — these are 
philosophical inquiries of the highest import and most profound 
difficulty. The way we answer them determines, not our attach- 
ment to some petty school of theologic dogma, or some small sec- 
tarian communion, but the great question whether we shall have 
any theology at all; or, I may even say, any religion which will 
not feel itself contemptible as soon as it is asked for a reason for 
the faith it holds. 

The one most important, the comprehensive and irreparable, 
heresy of the present day is agnosticism. But what is agnosti- 
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cism? The heresy has several forms. Of these the most offen- 
sive and yet, I think, the most prevalent is essentially dogmatic. 
It has not come to this generation wholly as the result of a patient 
and serious effort to criticise man’s power to know, —the nature 
and the limitations of it. Nor is it simply the affirmation of 
the individual thinker: “I have tried to find out, and I c¢an- 
not; I am weary of trying; I will rest awhile, and meantime ac- 
knowledge that I do not know.” On the contrary, dogmatic 
agnosticism affirms, without undertaking the study of the actual 
processes of knowledge as guided by scientific psychology, and 
without entering upon the philosophical criticism of knowledge as 
such, the following conclusion: “I do not know and you do not 
know ; and no one knows, or can know.” In other words, most 
of the current agnosticism virtually affirms the impossibility of 
knowing God, as the ground of all Being, the object of religious 
love and worship, the trusted Father and Redeemer of the human 
soul. 

There is something very pathetic about this confession of hope- 
less ignorance, even when it is made in the form of an attack upon 
the foundations of religious faith, knowledge, and life. Agnosti- 
cism is undoubtedly, in large measure, a necessary reaction, in the 
spirit of the age, from that perfect certainty which has characterized 
all the past systems of theology. Have they not all claimed to 
afford to the mind of man the indisputable solution, the perfectly 
certain information, on a vast variety of problems most obscure 
and most profound? But the present religious agnosticism is 
only a special case of that general attitude toward the problem of 
knowledge which so many of the most thoughtful minds have 
maintained during the last hundred years. 

Spencerian agnosticism, in particular, can be traced directly to 
a misunderstanding, or, perhaps it would be fairer to say, a very 
incomplete understanding, of the conclusions of the critical philos- 
ophy of Kant. Now it was with Kant that epistemology, or noétics 
— the philosophical theory of knowledge — first took its place as 
a distinct and principal department of philosophical discipline. 
Indeed, with him the critique of reason and the tabulating of the 
results reached by the critical process cover the entire field of 
philosophy. “Critique of reason,” as a process and a summary of 
results, Kant held to be of the very essence of philosophy. Next 
we have, on English grounds, Sir William Hamilton’s vague and 
somewhat bombastic “* Law of the Conditioned ;” and then, Dean 
Mansel’s irritating jugglery with words in his so-called “ Limits 
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of Religious Thought.” And, finally, with an obviously inade- 
quate, and (at that time) wholly second-hand acquaintance with 
the great German thinkers, we find Mr. Spencer himself building 
upon Dean Mansel’s psychological and philosophical vagaries the 
foundations of his agnostic system. 

Kant’s criticism of reason was, as he expressly informs us, un- 
dertaken against all dogmatism — that of doubt as well as that of 
positive assertion — in the supposed interests of a rational faith 
in the supreme ethical and religious ideals. In the Preface to the 
second edition of the “ Critique of Pure Reason” (A. D. 1787) 
he affirms: “I had therefore to remove knowledge, in order to 
make room for belief. For the dogmatism of metaphysic — that 
is, the presumption that it is possible to achieve anything in meta- 
physic without a previous criticism of pure reason — is the source 
of all that unbelief, which is always very dogmatical, and wars 
against all morality.” As every reader knows, the agnostic posi- 
tions of Hamilton and Mansel, however deficient in the Kantian 
profundity and subtlety of reflective analysis, were also avowedly 
taken in the interests of religious faith. But every reader of 
Herbert Spencer’s “ First Principles” knows that he adopts from 
these writers the distorted conclusions of the Kantian critique 
and turns them against the possibility of all rational knowledge 
or faith, having for its object the ideals of free will, God, and 
immortality. 

In the history of human development, no clearer example of 
potent and far-reaching influence of one century upon another can 
be found than that afforded by studying the effect of the Kantian 
critical philosophy upon the theological opinion of our time. Mil- 
lions of men and women who have rarely heard the name of Kant, 
and who have absolutely no knowledge as to what of philosophi- 
cal tenets he held, are to-day swayed in their entire attitude 
toward religious truth by the philosophical problem, and the 
answers given to it, which this epoch-making mind introduced. 

Now what can be said or done in view of these important his- 
torical facts? The development of human speculative thought 
cannot be arrested. The philosophical problem called “ epis- 
temological ” — the profound and awful questions, Can man know 
God, the ultimate Reality ? and, How shall he attain and extend ; 
how guard, limit, and guarantee, this knowledge ? — can never 
again be reduced to its more ancient terms. The inquiry is here ; 
it is face to face with the soul of the modern man; he cannot 
escape it, or overlook it, or frown it down, or drown its voice with 
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clinking coins, or the laughter of women, or the gurgling of wine. 
The world will never go back to the eighteenth century view of 
the grounds and limitations of knowledge and faith; to its raw 
psychology, with its ready assumption of hosts of “intuitions,” 
of envisaged and indisputable ideas and principles, which it is 
both folly and sin, even with the most loving hand, to unveil and 
dissect. We may lament the simplicity of the ancient faith, and 
admire the long list of theological tenets which it comprehended. 
But, nevertheless, we are obliged to admit inquiry into the very 
possibility of maintaining any rational credo ; and we shorten our 
creeds, drawing in the vital energy from the extremities of our 
body of beliefs, in order to keep vital the more essential parts. 

The great multitude of men will continue to be drawn, or com- 
pelled, into the attitude of knowledge and faith toward God, 
by the discipline of life. They will find Him, if at all, not so 
much by processes of reflection undertaken with a view to solve 
this most important epistemological inquiry, but rather through 
pressure from their experience with toils, griefs, needs, aspira- 
tions, and losses of other forms of good. Still, sooner or later, 
and in many indirect, but none the less powerful ways, this multi- 
tude inevitably feels the leadership of science and philosophy. 
And the restoration of confidence through new and stronger grasp 
of the human soul on the divine and ultimate Reality must come 
with the command and assent of a more chastened and developed 
use of reason itself. 

Hence it is that the modern science of psychology is destined 
to have a great influence upon this prevalent attitude of agnos- 
ticism toward the problem of religious knowledge. Did space 
permit, it might be shown that all the principal and most mis- 
chievous defects and mistakes of Kant himself were largely due 
to his defective psy@hological positions, and his mistaken atti- 
tude toward inductive psychology, in its relation to critical phi- 
losophy. With what naiveté, for so great a mind, does he waive 
aside all attempts of the science of empirical psychology to have 
anything whatever to say, worth hearing, on the question of a 
true philosophical theory of knowledge! How easily does he 
become guilty of that assumption which has been called his zpérov 
yedtos: Synthetic judgments a priori (not only in mathematics 
but even in physics) are possible! How does he hamper and 
confuse himself by accepting, most uncritically, the whole mor- 
phology (or rather gross anatomy) of the Aristotelian logic! 

But is not knowledge a process, a development, of mind; and 
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is not the science of mind called “ psychology ;” and is not psy- 
chology a science to be pursued with some due regard to actual 
and individual processes of knowing, with a view to understand 
the genesis, the factors, the implications, of such processes? How, 
then, can scientific psychology have nothing to do with a science, 
or theory, of knowledge? And, further, is not judgment an 
actual psychical movement, — this, and this alone; and how are 
its possibilities to be determined, and its forms and principles 
discovered, except by use of all that careful observation, induc- 
tion, and comparative study, on which modern psychology aims to 
found its conclusions as to the nature of mind? As to the Aris- 
totelian logic, it certainly maintained itself intact, and as a 
seemingly finished science, until after the time of Kant. And 
yet, now, good reasons can be advanced for the assertion that 
there is no such independent or distinct science as that ostensibly 
promulgated by Aristotle; and that no actual processes of living 
souls correspond to the forms of conception and judgment which 
his Logie exhibits. 

No cautious person would think of affirming that the researches 
of modern scientific psychology will speedily enable us to solve 
the problem of knowledge, — its nature, limitations, criteria, and 
certification. But certain it is that these researches are going 
profoundly to modify the statement and attempted solutions of 
this problem. They will, therefore, have a marked effect upon 
the current agnosticism in theology. This claim I may illustrate 
by reference to two examples among the more definite and par- 
ticular inquiries of this class. 

We are all familiar with the popular habit of making off-hand 
distinctions between knowledge and faith. How frequently do 
those who are cleverly questioned by others as to the grounds and 
certitude of their professed knowledge upoft theological matters 
take refuge in so-called “ faith.” The object of this faith may be 
the Divine Being as revealed in beatific vision, or some celestial 
fact adhered to with passionate fidelity, or even some tenet only 
very remotely and doubtfully connected with the more intimate 
concerns of religion. Indeed, the spectacle has been witnessed of 
a devout believer who lays his hand upon his heart as he pro- 
nounces confidently upon critical and historical questions on which 
he has never obtained the slightest scientific information. There 
is even a so-called “ faith” whose physical basis lies lower than 
the bodily organ here appealed to ; it is visceral. 

But over against those who would so vastly and unwarrantably 
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extend the ground of unquestioned faith, who even invoke the 
witness of a separate “ faith-faculty ” in proof of their theological 
dogmas as well as for the cure of their bodily ailments, stand 
the depreciators of all “faith.” These will not admit that, where 
knowledge is removed, there room may ever be made for faith. 
Indeed, they even proceed so far as to deny that knowledge can be 
given to man’s mind, of any realities ; and what we know nothing 
of, in that to believe is mere irrational credulity. 

But how shall any decision be reached as between these two 
contradictory attitudes of mind, with all that is involved in them 
of influence upon every form of theological opinion? Is there 
no wisdom in going, in a patient and unprejudiced way, to the 
study of the concrete, living soul of man with its throng of al- 
leged knowledges and beliefs? Surely we need scientific inquiry, 
checked by all the methods employed by modern psychology, as to 
the actual nature and probable genesis of those states of mind to 
which we give the names “ knowledge ” and “ faith,” or “ belief.” 
Suppose that the application of a keener analysis shows how, 
whatever be the object or content, knowledge and faith always 
imply each other, — how, in fact (that is, in the actual, concrete 
experience of the soul’s life), the two are indissoluble factors in 
one vital movement. Suppose that we find the universal and the 
eternal by a study of the mind under the conception of “ evolu- 
tion,” not, to be sure, in the form of conceptions or categories 
that may be envisaged in self-consciousness, but in the form of 
laws of all mental evolution itself. Will it be contended that 
these, and other discoveries and conclusions of the science of 
psychology, are to have no important bearing upon the attitude of 
the age toward religious faith and knowledge? 

Again: the history of opinion shows that theology has always 
thought it necessary to maintain a certain view, or group of views, 
respecting the origin, nature, and destiny of the human soul. 
Christian theology and echurchly dogma, in particular, have al- 
most uniformly espoused the cause of that form of theoretical 
psychology which maintains the ideal and spiritual nature, the 
freedom, ethical responsibility, and the immortality of mind. But 
the general problem of the origin, nature, and destiny of the mind 
of man is distinctively a psychological problem. It is here that, if 
we understand by psychology the speculative and synthetic as well 
as the analytic and empirical survey of mental phenomena, the 
science of psychology is supreme. 

He must be poorly enough acquainted with the attainments, 
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aims, and prospects of modern scientific psychology, who does 
not expect it to throw a flood of new light upon the nature and 
destiny of the human mind. The recent enlargement of the inter- 
ests and efforts of this science is little less than amazing. The 
expert student who endeavors to keep up, in his reading, with the 
important contributions which are being made to single subordi- 
nate problems, falling under this one great problem of the nature 
of mind, finds his time and strength tasked to the utmost. The 
psychology of child-life, the psychology of pathological nervous 
conditions, the psychology of the debased and eriminal classes, the 
psychology of hypnotic and post-hypnotic states, the psychology 
of the most closely allied species of animals, race-psychology, — 
all these, and not a few other branches of this great subject, are 
engaging the undivided efforts of scores of trained minds. 

There are few things, then, more irritating, or amusing (ac- 
cording to temperament and mental mood), to the student of 
mental science than the unruffled conceit of knowledge with which 
the advocates of particular forms of theological opinion often 
pass judgment upon the most complicated and baffling problems 
as to the nature and destiny of mind. But so far as we need now 
notice such opinion in its relation to the science of psychology, it 
only bears witness to the immediate and acknowledged dependence 
of the former upon the latter. All that the psychologist asks of 
the theologian is, that he will submit to the conditions imposed by 
the science in which both are interested. These conditions make 
it impossible to have knowledge, or even intelligent opinion, with- 
out framing it upon a basis of candid, painstaking, and prolonged 
inquiry. 

The general dependence of current theological opinion upon 
modern science, for the training of judgment as to the nature 
and destiny of the human mind, may be illustrated in the fol- 
lowing two or three particulars. We have heard much talk, of 
late, respecting the existence, content, and authority of a so-called 
“Christian consciousness.” One party seems— at least in the 
estimate of the other —to jeopard all the objective and historical 
foundations of Christian belief and life, by unduly expanding 
the content, and exalting the authority, which it assigns to this 
form of “consciousness.” The other party seems (and I confess 
to no small share in the feeling) to tread perilously near the 
borders of that domain where lies concealed the unpardonable 
sin, the sin against the Holy Ghost. Carried away by the heat of 
controversy, some of this party sneer at the authority of Christian 
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consciousness, and speak flippantly of the existence of any such 
form of immediate knowledge. 

In a question of “ consciousness,” — what it is, whether it is, 
and, if it be, what its significance and authority, — psychology is 
the arbiter. That there will some time be a scientific psychology 
of the “ Christian consciousness” (I use the term with a deliberate 
purpose to vindicate its accuracy and its appropriateness), it is 
not a violent act to hope and imagine. That the conscious life of 
the redeemed mind has its peculiar content, and that this con- 
tent is entitled to expert examination, are propositions which the 
candid student of all human life need not hesitate, whatever his 
personal views on religion, to make and to maintain. But affirma- 
tions and denials as to what is the witness of the Christian con- 
sciousness, and as to the existence and authority of such a witness 
at all, will come to nothing more important than wordy polemics, 
until they are subjected to the scientific methods of modern psy- 
chological investigation. 

The question as to the spirituality and immortality of mind is 
another subject in which theology is most abundantly concerned. 
But this question is primarily psychological ; although it is also, 
secondarily, a problem in the philosophy of mind. As a psycho- 
logical question, two branches of the modern empirical study of 
mind must be, in a special way, taken into our account. These 
comprise the investigations into the relations which mental phe- 
nomena sustain to the condition and functions of particular parts 
of the brain and remaining nervous system ; and, also, the psy- 
cho-physical investigation of memory-images, and “acts of will,” 
so-called. 

Since the discoveries of Fritsch and Hitzig, in 1870, the older 
form of phrenology, as advocated by Gall and Spurzheim, has 
given way to a genuine and promising science of the “ localization 
of cerebral function.” This science is in one direction working 
great changes in therapeutical surgery ; it is putting it within the 
power of the learned and skillful operator to cure or mitigate 
certain nervous diseases by use of the knife. But in another 
direction it is working to produce changes in the manner of con- 
sidering the ancient but ever-interesting problem of the relation 
of the body and the mind. This problem must take these facts, 
as well as all other allied facts, into its account. ‘To say this, 
however, is equivalent to affirming a necessary connection between 
the empirical science of psychology and theological tenets respect- 


ing the spirituality and immortality of mind. 
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Something similar might be claimed as to the effect of the 
modern investigations into so-called “ double consciousness,” and 
other pathological conditions of mind dependent upon organic 
changes or disturbed function of the nervous system. Nor are 
even the questions of personal identity — what we mean by it, 
and on what grounds we affirm it — and of free will — its reality 
and the arguments for it — to be withdrawn from the influence of 
the modern science of experimental psychology. On the con- 
trary, no one who has not made a thorough study of this science 
can understand the assault, or the defense, of that form of opin- 
ion upon these questions which is most congenial to the reigning 
theological opinion. So-called “materialism” is to-day a very 
different thing from that form of belief which bore the same name 
a hundred years ago. Granted that its spirit is evil ; it cannot be 
exorcised or tamed with the ancient forms of incantation. With 
respect to the one question of free-will, for example, there is no- 
where else in the world, in discussions under the form of theology 
or of metaphysics of ethics, anything so significant and provoking 
of reflection being published as the empirical data, and the dis- 
cussion of them, which are now proceeding from the laboratories 
of Wundt at Leipzig and Miinsterberg at Freiburg. 

Why, indeed, should declarations like the foregoing seem doubt- 
ful? Why should it even be necessary to insist upon them in op- 
position to a kind of invincible prejudice, or in the effort to over- 
come a kind of inconsistent timidity? For what is the subject of 
all religious belief, feeling, and knowledge? Is it not the soul of 
man? And who is the thinker of theological tenets, the holder of 
theological dogmas and opinions? Is it not the soul of man? And 
what is it of which we affirm or deny spirituality, personality, some 
sort of identical being, free-will, ete.? Is it not the soul of man? 
And how shall we intelligently describe the nature of this subject, 
this thinker, this spiritual and free personality, unless we have 
made patient and candid examination of the facts, and have built 
our synthesis upon a basis of observation and induction ? 

The third great problem in the consideration of which theolog- 
ical opinion is destined to feel a marked influence from the 
modern science of psychology concerns the nature of the object, 
and its fundamental relations to the subject, of knowledge. Or 
—to use more distinctively theological language — psychology 
must influence the current views as to the being and attributes 
of God, and as to his relation to the world. That this influence 
will endanger or change anything of truth hitherto rightly deemed 
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essential to religion, I do not for a moment believe. On the other 
hand, no careful student of the development of theological opinion 
on these profound and vital topics can fail to see how sensitive 
such opinion necessarily is to changes in all the particular sciences. 
Consider, for example, what modifications of view as to the divine 
power and wisdom, as to the characteristics and proofs of these 
attributes, and as to the relation of God to the material universe, 
have been introduced into theology by modern physics, astronomy, 
and geology! 

God is presented in the Old Testament, with peculiar emphasis 
and fullness of pictorial representation, or “ figurate conception,” 
as “a living God.” He is held forth as the source and author — 
we might almost say as the immanent presence and subject — of 
every form and manifestation of life. He is the fullness of life ; 
in Him is life; in Him we live and have our being. 

But biology is the avowed science of life; and it is engaged at 
present in contemplating the old phenomena, and in formulating 
the old problems, from new points of view and in new forms of 
expression. Everywhere, even within the very heart of so-called 
“dead matter,” it finds the presence and the manifestation of a 
universal life. And the philosophical tendency is unmistakable 
among modern students of biological science to resort to expres- 
sions, whenever they raise the problem of the nature of the Ulti- 
mate Object, which suggest the pantheistical attitude of remote 
Oriental peoples and of ancient times. Everywhere biology dis- 
covers, more profoundly slumbering, or dreaming, or half-conscious 
as it were, the life of the great “* World-Soul.” On this tendency 
the scientific and speculative Pantheism of Von Hartmann relies ; 
on the considerations which encourage it he bases his philosophy. 

Now the more direct forms of the influence which the science 
of psychology must have upon this class of problems are not, as 
yet, clearly manifest. But the object of knowledge or belief — 
none the less when this object is a so-called ‘ not-self,” a material 
“Thing” or system of things — is always object, only as implying 
the activity of the subject of knowledge, of the mind. The con- 
structive activity of this subject can never be left out of account 
in the most comprehensive and profound understanding of the 
object. The object for me is, and must be, object implicating and 
depending upon the constructive and developing life of the sub- 
ject itself. 

The psychological theory of perception by the senses has always 
held an important position of influence over philosophical and 
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theological opinion. Within the domain of this theory the paths 
diverge which lead to Realism, Idealism, or Skepticism, to Pan- 
theism, Dualism, or Spiritualistie Monism. 

But the great question now in debate by those who aim to ap- 
proach the philosophy of religion from the paths of the particular 
sciences is this: ‘Is the World-Ground a self-conscious personal 
Being, or not?” In the consideration of this question there can 
be no doubt that the one of the particular sciences which definitely 
investigates the nature of self-consciousness must bear an impor- 
tant part. And, inasmuch as the attributes, so-called, of God 
are all modifications of self-conscious life,— in case we hold the 
strict theistic point of view, — it is manifest that psychology has 
an important bearing upon the discussion of every one of these 
attributes. 

When we come to consider the relations of God to the world 
of finite personalities, by way of government, revelation, and in- 
spiration, the important bearing of psychological principles upon 
theological opinions is everywhere apparent. 

I am confident that, did space permit, it would be possible to 
show how every disputed theological tenet respecting what man- 
ner of One God is, and what is the manner of his action, in his 
relations to man, has its corresponding psychological problem. 
The theological dispute always implies certain positions held by 
the disputants toward the corresponding psychological problem. 
Starting from the point of view here suggested, let any one con- 
sider, for example, the different main positions taken by theo- 
logians with regard to the need and nature of the Atonement. 
At once we are invited to discussion as to the nature of “ justice,” 
the nature of “benevolence,” the possibility of a conflict of the 
ethical dispositions or tendencies described by these terms, the 
possibility of a reconciliation of the conflict, ete. But we cannot 
consider these questions without virtually entering upon the field 
of psychology. 

“ Justice,” says George Eliot, “is like the kingdom of God, — 
it is not without as a fact, it is within as a great yearning.” It is 
not from a study of external nature, of the remorseless sea, the 
pitiless and indiscriminating cyclone, the struggle for existence so 
red with carnage, that we derive our confidence in the justice 
or goodness of God. Neither can we make out a case for con- 
fident hope, not to say assured belief, by reading, in a way un- 
prejudiced by this inner “ great yearning,” the pages of history. 
They seem almost as pitiless and blood-red as are the leaves of 
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the book of nature. Or, to state the case more comprehensively, 
God cannot be known, or even rationally believed in, as either 
just or good, unless we take the ethical and exsthetical emotions, 
yearnings, and aspirations, of the human soul into our account. 
But it is with their description and explanation that empirical 
psychology is concerned. The profounder implications as to the 
nature of the ultimate Reality which they contain, it is the busi- 
ness of rational psychology, or the philosophy of mind, to analyze 
and expound. 

But it may be said, and with undoubted truthfulness, that it is 
by revelation (especially by Biblical revelation) we learn about 
the ethical being, and the principles of the ethical government, of 
God. This declaration, even when accepted in the most compre- 
hensive meaning which can be given to it, does not abate at all 
our claim respecting the influence of psychology upon theological 
opinion. On the contrary, it enables us further to enforce and 
illustrate the claim. For revelation implies a subject to whom 
the revelation is made, an object which is made known to this sub- 
ject, and a process of making known. The subject is the soul of 
man; the object is God, indeed, but God as made known to the 
subject ; the process is a process within the human soul. In other 
words, however comprehensive and pronounced our claim that 
not only the life of religion, but also the tenets of our theology, 
have their roots in revelation, we cannot by the claim sever or 
weaken the influence of psychological science upon those tenets. 

As respects the doctrine of inspiration, whether we aim to apply 
the term, primarily, to the mind of man, or, secondarily, to the 
product of minds inspired, in the form of a collection of sacred 
writings, the relations of psychology to theology are too obvious 
to require detailed presentation. 

I began by assuming that there is a modern science of psychol- 
ogy. Ihave implied in all that has been said a certain hitherto 
unaccustomed activity in the circles devoted to this science, and a 
certain marked increase in the rapidity of discovery and of change 
of view. It would be difficult to exaggerate the import of the facts. 
On the one side, the psychology of to-day is reaching down its 
hand to gather up all the results of the allied sciences, on which it 
hopes to found its place of standing anew. Among those sciences 
are, of chief import, physiology and biology. But, on the other 
hand, it stretches outward, to gather in from all the fields of 
history and ethnology the facts respecting “human nature,” in 
the most comprehensive and varied exhibitions of man’s life. 
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Strange new problems, or new forms of old problems, are at- 
tracting the attention of students of psychology. Hypnotism and 
hallucination, dreams and visions, exaltations of consciousness to 
ecstasy and unconscious cerebrations, mind-reading and _ table- 
tippings, insanity and genius, telepathy and faith-cure, — these 
and other phenomena are being poured out before the bewildered 
student of the mind of man. And if, looking at his pursuit from 
one point of view, he is tempted to consider man as of little ac- 
count in the face of the material vastness and variety of the uni- 
verse, looking at it from another point of view, he is emboldened 
to make anew the ancient claim: The soul of man is the true 
microcosm, it is the mirror of the world. 

He, then, who does not, in his theory, have due regard to the 
present and prospective influence of psychology upon theological 
opinion does not appreciate the facts. He who does not, in prac- 
tice, take pains to submit himself to this influence cannot expect 
to frame for himself tenable and lasting opinion. 

George Trumbull Ladd. 


YALE University, New Haven, Conn. 





THE PRELUDES OF HARPER’S FERRY. 


I. — JOHN BROWN, PRACTICAL SHEPHERD. 


In the first winter month of 1838-39, a tall, spare man, under 
middle age, unbearded and of grave countenance, a rustic by his 
garb, entered a stationer’s store at 108 Broadway, New York, 
and bought a little book for the pocket. A common-looking 
affair, as we now view it in a period of cheap paper, it contained 
about fifty ruled leaves, and was bound in boards, backed with 
leather, and sided with marbled paper. On the inside of the 
cover the buyer penciled his name, with date and place of pur- 
chase, which he presently repeated in ink on the opposite fly-leaf, 
as follows: “*Memoranum Book of John Brown Franklin Port- 
age Co Ohio Bought Decem 3d 1838 of G and C Carvill & Co 
Price $0.25.” The price, two shillings, would be thought twice 
too dear to-day, and was equivalent in purchasing power to at 
least fifty cents of our present money. In the rural districts it 
meant an outlay of two “square meals,” as a cash account on 
page 29, for April 20, 1840, shows: “To do for 2 dinners 0.25.” 
Tested by this gauge, tlie poor have not grown poorer in the last 
half century of progress. 
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The date, December 3, is noticeable. Our “ Man of the Second 
of December” was entering on the first of the twenty-one years yet 
allotted him on this earth. Other men turn over a new leaf with 
the calendar year ; by chance he seized the atom of time which was 
to mark New Style for the remnant of his days. Nearly enough, 
too, the memorandum-book stands for a parting of the ways in 
John Brown’s worldly affairs. A divinity student turned land- 
surveyor and then tanner, he cured his hides at Hudson, Ohio, 
till 1825, afterwards at Richmond, near Meadville, Penn., till 
1835, then at Franklin, Ohio, where he fell a victim to the well- 
known disease of buying farm lands to cut up prematurely into 
village lots. He was caught by the panic of 1837 and beggared. 
He was now free to choose an occupation more consonant with his 
tastes. In that autobiographic sketch which he wrote for young 
Stearns on July 15, 1859, as given in Sanborn’s Life of Brown 


(pp. 12-17, and 58), we read : — 


“John began early in life to discover a great liking to fine Cattle, 
Horses, Sheep, & Swine; & as soon as circumstances would enable him 
he began to be a practical Shepherd: it being a calling for which in 
early life he had a kind of enthusiastic longing : together with the idea 
that as a business it bid fair to afford him the means of carrying out his 
greatest or principal object.” 


Of this principal object we shall speak later. We will first 
return to the memorandum-book, which John Brown’s widow gave 
to her friend the late James Miller McKim. Its entries extend 
from December, 1838, to February, 1845. At the beginning of 
the year 1844 Brown had “entered into a copartnership with 
Simon Perkins, Jr., of Akron [Ohio], with a view to carry on 
the sheep business extensively.” In 1846 he went to reside in 
Springfield, Mass., as member of the firm of Perkins & Brown, 
commission wool merchants. We have, therefore, in his well- 
worn pocket-companion a reflection of his roving pastoral career. 

We may say, once for all, of its contents, that they consist of 
accounts, personal addresses, memoranda; recipes for the care of 
sheep and horses, for the garden, the dairy, the kitchen ; itine- 
raries ; and commonplaces — these last the fewest, yet the most 
instructive. There is also, on the reverse of the second fly-leaf, 
a plan of one floor of a house (2456) provided with three bed- 
rooms, dining-room, sick-room, and “ Butery.” A trace of the 
surveyor appears in the entry (inked upon pencil, as often hap- 
pens): “B Pike & Son 166 Broadway Instrument makers Left 
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Compass Paid their bill Dec 5th” (videlicet, 1838). Just above 


it is the Shepherd’s wash-list during his stay in the metropolis : — 
“ Left for washing 

3 Cambrick Shirts 

1 Flannel do 

4 Collars 

3 Pair socks 

1 Pocket Handkerchief.” 
Other such lists occur later, in varying proportions, but with the 
1 flannel (sometimes “ flanel”) shirt and 1 handkerchief con- 
stant. After forty promiscuously filled pages, we come upon a 
blank series, and then upon fresh entries upside down, and the 
book must be turned end for end. 

John Brown’s visit to New York in the winter of 1838 was in 
the course of a journey eastward to buy sheep. He left that city on 
December 7 for Litchfield, Conn., and proceeded thence to Hart- 
ford, which he made his headquarters from December 12 to Decem- 
ber 26, when he set out for Boston. He appears to have continued 
his trip to Walpole, N. H. By January 18, 1839, he was back in 
West Hartford, and, after a fortnight’s sojourn in the neighbor- 
hood, he began his homeward journey, which gives us a “ Memo- 
randum of traveling expences for the purchase & driving of Cat- 
tle commenced at New Hartford Feby 9th 1839.” On page 68 of 
Sanborn’s Life will be found a home letter written by John 
Brown on the eve of this anabasis. His spirits were not of the 
best, but he was hopeful, and he strove to lighten the discourage- 
ment of his family, into which his son Owen would be born just 
a month after the driving began at New Hartford. Mr. Sanborn 
reports (p. 68) that in March, 1839, Brown “drove a herd of 
eattle from Ohio to Connecticut, and in July brought back with 
him a few fine sheep, from which he bred his first flock in Rich- 
field.” Of this trip oar memorandum-book gives the Eastern 
itinerary in detail, from Fredonia, Chautauqua Co., N. Y., by way 
of Ithaca to Orange Co., N. Y., and the Western, by way of 
Albany to Buffalo. On June 15, 1839, he settled his indebted- 
ness to Samuel Whitman, of West Hartford, for the keeping of 
the sheep, which he at once, presumably, began to drive to Ohio. 

Was John Brown ever in Boston before December, 1838? In 
the Life of my father (vol. iii., p. 487), I have surmised that 
he was there on May 24 of the same year, but I cannot support 
the conjecture. The memorandum-book records on its sixth 
page seven Boston addresses, all obviously for business purposes. 
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There is not a trace of any approach to or interest in the aboli- 
tionists who had made Boston the headquarters of their enter- 
prise. The year stands in anti-slavery history as the climax of 
the Reign of Terror, having witnessed on May 17 the burning in 
Philadelphia of Pennsylvania Hall, the designated temple of free 
discussion. In Boston, a week later, a similar temple, the Marl- 
boro’ Chapel, was menaced on its dedication with the same fate, 
and this is the occasion which alone (so far as I can ascertain) 
fits a reminiscence of John Brown’s in his Virginia prison: ‘I 
once set myself to oppose a mob at Boston, where she [Lucretia 
Mott] was. . . . The meeting was, I think, in Marlboro’ Street 
Church, or Hotel, perhaps.” 

That John Brown should not have called at the * Liberator” 
office, or sought the acquaintance of the leading abolitionists, 
must seem strange to any one who connects with his warfare on 
slavery (in any mode) his statement, already quoted, that he ‘ be- 
gan to be a practical shepherd ” because the “ business bid fair 
to afford him the means of carrying out his greatest or principal 
object.” Mr. Sanborn says that although Brown’s earlier let- 
ters do not “ contain much allusion to the anti-slavery crusade of 
Garrison, Gerrit Smith, Arthur Tappan, Wendell Phillips, and 
the other emancipators,” he yet “took the warmest interest in 
these discussions from the first ;” but Mr. Sanborn gives not a 
particle of original, contemporary evidence of this interest before 
Brown’s removal to Springfield in 1846. The very first allusion 
to the organized moral agitation against slavery dates no further 
back than 1848 or 1849, when Brown (in a newspaper article, 
personifying Sambo) speaks of “ becoming enlightened by Gar- 
rison, Abby Kelley, and other really benevolent persons,” “ of 
late years.” This mention, by the way, and the whole tenor of 
the article, “* Sambo’s Mistakes,’ show that John Brown was not 
yet of opinion that the abolitionists were all talk, and that what 
was wanted was action. I suspect that, till he came to reside in 
Springfield, he was very little in the way of seeing anti-slavery 
periodicals, or at all well informed of the progress of the cause. 
In his memorandum -book the only reference to newspapers is 
in the following entry (probably 1839-40) :-“ Get 3 vols of the 
‘ Evangelist’ bound ones for Father.” On the other hand, for the 
later period, Sanborn copies a letter dated Springfield, March 12, 
1847, to his son John, in which he says: “ Have paid your ac- 
count for the ‘Cincinnati Weekly Herald and Philanthropist,’ 
together with two dollars for one year’s subscription to ‘ National 
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Era’ [Washington]; ” and another, of April 12, 1847, in which 
he says: “I have ten times as many papers as I can read.” 

Mr. Sanborn is now and again open to the charge of converting 
slender into solid evidence by dint of repetition. The vague 
phraseology of the Practical Shepherd in the Stearns letter as- 
sumes this shape in the course of a hundred pages of the Sanborn 
biography (p. 121) : — . 

“He [Brown] seems to have declared a definite plan of attacking 
slavery in one of its strongholds, by force, as early as 1839; and it was 
to obtain money for this enterprise that he engaged in land speculations 
and wool- merchandise for the next ten or twelve years. . . . While 
tending his flocks in Ohio, with his sons and daughters about him, he 
first communicated to them his purpose of attacking slavery in arms. 
From that time forward, a period of more than twenty years, he devoted 
himself, not exclusively, but mainly, to the undertaking in which he 
sacrificed his life.” 

Now, as to the pursuit of wealth for the sake of the means to 
make a raid on the South, there is some incidental evidence to the 
contrary in Brown’s letters as published by Mr. Sanborn himself. 
July 24, 1843: “I have been careful and troubled with so much 
serving that I have in a great measure neglected the one thing 
needful, and pretty much stopped all correspondence with heaven.” 
How could this be if he was making money in the service of 
heaven? June 22, 1844: “The general aspect of our worldly 
affairs is favorable. Hope we do not entirely forget God. Iam 
extremely ignorant at present of miscellaneous subjects.” Jan- 
uary 27, 1846: “I think we have quite as much worldly pros- 
perity as will be likely to be a real blessing to us.” April 2, 1847: 
“T am quite sensible of the truth of your [his father’s] remark, 
that my family are quite as well off as though we possessed mil- 
lions. I hope we may not be left to a feeling of ingratitude, or 
greediness of gain; and I feel unconscious of a desire to become 
rich. I hope my motive for exerting myself is higher.”” December 
2, 1847: “I trust that getting or losing money does not entirely 
engross our attention ; but I am sensible that it occupies quite too 
large a share in it.” 

In the next place, as to the acquainting his family with his 
“purpose of attacking slavery in arms,” in 1839, the proof is 
again wholly defective. From John Brown’s own hand not a 
word ; nor can we attach a literal sense to his autobiographic 
statement that a circumstance during the war of 1812 “led him 
to declare, or swear, eternal war with slavery.” In 1834, a letter 
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of November 21 to his brother Frederick shows him to be plan- 
ning the destruction of color prejudice and the ultimate overthrow 
of slavery by adopting a negro youth into his family, and giving 
him the same educational advantages which his own children en- 
joyed. This youth was to be begged of some slaveholder, or 
bought if need be. With this scheme he joined the starting of 
a school for blacks, either in some town in Ohio or Pennsylvania, 
or in a special colony. He thought a general instruction of the 
blacks at the North would “ operate on slavery like firing powder 
confined in rock,” and would constitutionally drive the slavehold- 
ing States “to set about the work of emancipation immediately.” 
Noticeable here is the utter absence of any belligerent intention, 
and Brown’s apparent ignorance of the recent suppression of the 
teaching of free colored youth of both sexes in Connecticut, — at 
New Haven, in 1831; at Canterbury, in 1833-34, — else he would 
not have vented himself solely on the slaveholders’ “ heaven-daring 
laws against teaching blacks.” Assuredly, John Brown was not 
at this time a reader of the “ Liberator,” and knew not where to 
turn for aid, except in his neighborhood — “from Hudson and 
thereabouts some first-rate abolitionist families.” 

When was it that John Brown took an oath of his family with 
regard to slavery? And what was the exact nature of the oath? 
Mr. Sanborn says that Brown kept his undertaking — that is, his 
forcible intervention against slavery —‘“ steadily before him for 
forty years [1820-59], educated himself and his children for it, 
and made it as much a part of his household discipline as were 
his prayers at morning and evening.” The peaceful scheme of 
1834, just outlined, completely negatives this idea, and of this 
scheme Brown says, in the letter unfolding it, that it has been 
with him a favorite theme of reflection for years. A later date 
than 1820 (“at the time of the Missouri Compromise, when his 
hostility to slavery took definite shape”) seems necessary. Mrs. 
Brown told Mr. Sanborn, in 1860, that she had known her hus- 
band’s design, and been pledged to aid it, “ for more than twenty 
years,” — say since 1839. ‘*‘ For twenty years,’ he told Richard 
Hinton in 1858, ‘I have never made any business arrangement 
which would prevent me at any time answering the call of the 
Lord, ’” — say since 1838.1 “Jason Brown, who remembers well 


1 Compare Hinton’s account (Sanborn, p. 472) of an interview with Brown 
in Kansas, on June 25, 1858, in which the latter said: “I have waited for 
twenty years to accomplish my purpose.” At that moment his purpose was 
Harper’s Ferry. 
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the oath taken by himself and his family when his father first 
made known to them his purpose of attacking slavery by force, 
thinks the time was not 1837, but 1839. The place, he says, was 
Franklin, and the time was ‘when the colored preacher, Mr. 
Fayette, was at father’s; and he (Mr. F.) and mother, John, 
Jason, and Owen were sworn to secrecy, and to do all in their 
power to abolish slavery.” The phrases we have italicized are 
respectively Mr. Sanborn’s and Jason Brown’s; and it cannot be 
maintained that the latter justifies the former. No more, neces- 
sarily, does the account of John Brown, Jr., in Mr. Sanborn’s 
report of it, — “that the first time he ever saw his father kneel 
in prayer was when he communicated to the older children (about 
1837) his purpose to make active war upon slavery.” This was 
equally the purpose of the non-resistant abolitionists ; and in his 
index Mr. Sanborn refers to the above incident in these peaceful 
terms: ‘“* Makes a compact with his sons to labor for emancipa- 
tion.” Richard Realf’s testimony, being discredited by Mr. San- 
born himself, we may disregard. 

The sum of the matter is, that at the time when our memo- 
randum-book takes the witness-stand, John Brown’s life-long aver- 
sion to slavery had culminated in a sort of solemn family agree- 
ment to oppose the system; but let who will believe (from the 
documents ) that an armed attack lurked in it, though armed resist- 
ance might. 

Having put the years 1838 and 1839 behind us, let us examine 
the book for the year 1840. So far as abolitionism is concerned, 
the items will be found quite as barren as those just considered. 
Negatively, however, they, too, throw some light on the main con- 
tention of Brown’s biographer. The leading event of 1840 for 
our Practical Shepherd was a journey to West Virginia to survey 
lands belonging to Oberlin College. Mr. Sanborn, beginning 
with rumor, ends with positive assertion (p. 133) : — 


“Tt is said that the first definite thought of the place where he should 
make his attack upon the slave system came to Brown while he was sur- 
veying lands for Oberlin College, in what is now West Virginia, in 1840. 
. . « It is west of the Alleghanies, and is not very mountainous ; but, in 
approaching or leaving it, Brown had occasion to observe how useful 
those mountains would be to any band of men who were aiming at eman- 
cipation by force. ‘The mountains and swamps of the South,’ said 
Brown in Kansas, ‘ were intended by God as a refuge for the slave and 
a defense against his master.’ That he cherished this purpose when he 
wrote the following from West Virginia, nearly twenty years before his 
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foray at Harper’s Ferry, is certain; and the thought that he had his 
great project in mind then, gives an interest to the brief letter.” 


The letter in question says: “I have seen the spot where, if it 
be the will of Providence, I hope one day to live with my family,” 
and has not a word that can be construed into an allusion to 
slavery or raids; nor has another letter, from Levi Burnell, an 
Oberlin official, in reference to John Brown’s settling on the Col- 
lege lands and ultimately being able “to make provision for 
religious and school privileges.” 

Our memorandum-book opens the subject on pages 28, 29, with 
these entries in ink: “ Oberlin Collegiate Institute in acts with 
John Brown: April 3d 1840 By cash pr Levi Burnell 50.00. 
April 3d 1840 Dr To cash for Clerk certificate 0.50. 14 To cash 
at Franklin 0.50,” ete. Brown received fifty dollars and no more. 
His expenses are noted down to May 16. His observations on the 
country are devoid of any character not in keeping with the agri- 
cultural prospector’s mission. Thus : — 


“ April 23d 1840 (Found on McElroy Big Beach bottom good Mill 
Seat undisputed Tract.) (Found on right branch of Big battle valueable 
spring, good stone coal, and exelent bottoms, good timber, sugar orchard 
good hill land, & beautiful situation for dwelling all right) x Course 
of this branch at the forks is South 21° West from a beautiful White 
Oak on which I marked my initials 23d April 1840 (J B). 

“28th April found on big Battle below the forks good bottom land 
good Stone & on the left hand fork a fine bottom with one of the best 
Sugar orchards I ever met with. 

“ Found on Brush Run some good bottom, durable water, good tim- 
ber, & Stone Coal, also first rate stone quarry, Sugar orchard also May 
11th. 

“ Found on Israels Fork good botoms, good timber, Sugar orchards, 
and the appearance of good durable water, with good bottoms above, 
& below it, no appearance of Coal, nor of Stone, fit for working May 
11th. 

“May 12th Found on Riggins Run some good bottom land, some good 
timber, & some indications of Stone Coal, also some appearance of dura- 
ble water.” 


These are all the observations, and they are followed by notes 
of what the farmers of the country would take for their acres and 
betterments. 

The note-book entries for the years 1841-44, of which the 
date cannot always be determined, are of slender interest. The 
itinerary on page 35 should apparently be identified with “ the 
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journey to Lowell (on which I row am)” referred to by John 
Brown in his letter of June 22, 1844, from Cleveland, as given 
by Sanborn. That on page 38, with an *“* Account of Co Money 
paid out for sheep & expences Oct 1844 by John Brown,” I take 
to have been across the State of Ohio, from Carrollton to the 
neighborhood of Dayton. On a fly-leaf is still another, without 
date, from Ohio to West Virginia, in the interest of Captain 
Oviatt, of Richfield, for whom Brown began to keep sheep in 
1841. Traces of this connegtion are to be found in two or three 
other places, as: ‘* There were on the 1st Dec 1843 34 Saxony Ewes 
& Ewe Lambs of which J Brown owned 12 Yearlings from H. 
Oviatt’s sheep Seven Lambs from do Eight.” “H. Oviatt has 
now as we have counted 111 sheep in all to be sheared 13th April 
1844.” There are sundry business entries relating to S. Perkins, 
Jr., and to the partnership of Wells & Brown, of which I believe 
no mention is made by Sanborn. Thus: “ Of $14632.50 Loaned 
to by Cattle J Wells & J Brown received each as follows (to wit) 
J Wells $10632.50 J Brown $4000.” The latest entry of all is 
on page 39, of a debit to Owen Brown, Sr., February 15, 1845, of 
which the final item reads, * To Cow agreed 15.00.” 

In regard to books, we discover that John Brown, while in New 
York in 1838, made a minute to this effect: ‘“ Power of Religion 
by Lind M[ilegible],” meaning clearly enough Lindley Mur- 
ray’s “ Power of Religion on the Mind.” A few pages later, per- 
haps to be ascribed to the following year, we come upon these 
memoranda, preceding the dimensions of sheep-houses : — 

* Get a good Truss for Jason 

Get some new Bibles.” 


On page 18 (also, perhaps, in 1839) : “ Bible, New Testament, or 
Spelling Book, for Ward B. Guy.” ; 

Among the entries for 1838 occurs this memorandum on the 
same page with a recipe “ To revive Lambs or Sheep when chilled 
with cold : ” — 

“ Deacon Abel Hinsdale left off entirely the use of Tobacco at the age 
of 66 now 73 and has used none since that time No ba[d] consequnses 


have followed Qery When will a man become to old to leave off any 
bad habit ” 


(Deacon Hinsdale, be it remarked in passing, was brother to 
Captain Elisha Hinsdale, grandfather of Professor B. A. Hinsdale 
of Michigan University, who tells me that the veteran anti-tobac- 
conist died at Torrington, Conn., some time in the forties, and 
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that, as was to be inferred, he was a man of character and stand- 
ing. He was a townsman and near neighbor of John Brown’s 
father, Captain Owen Brown, also, says Professor Hinsdale, “a 
‘character’ in his way, but after quite a different model from his 
more famous son. Native wit, combined with stuttering, made 
him one of the drollest of men.”’) 

Between entries for 1840 and for 1842 (these last recording 
John Brown’s marks on buck lambs) are written in ink, at the 
same time, the following apothegms — one original, and carefully 
distinguished as such by being signed, and one quoted, with due 
credit to an economist of whom I ean learn nothing : — 

“ That kind of news which we most like to hear of others, affords the 
best possible index to the true character of our own hearts. John 
Brown.” 

“The dependence of the rich, & poweful illustrated ; or a lesson of 
humility. If all others were as well off in the world as ourselves, they 
would be as fully employed as we, could not perform our work, & of 
course we should be obliged to do it ourselves, & our worldly posses- 
sions must be verry limited. Sylvanus Cook.” 


In the foregoing ethical commonplaces we have all that John 
Brown confided to his pocket-companion, from which no one would 
guess that slavery was in his remotest thought. The Darwinian 
defense, the “imperfection of the geologic record,” is, of course, 
valid here ; yet, taking the memorandum-book in connection with 
the documents in Sanborn’s Life, one cannot resist the general 
impression that the struggle for existence and (so far as this per- 
mitted) religious concern of the common orthodox type were the 
Practical Shepherd’s main preoccupations during the seven years 
1838-45. 

It remains to add that the book we have been examining 
abounds in excellent autographs of the owner, within and without, 
— “John Brown’s Book” is legible on the outside of both covers, 
—and that I have given it to the Boston Public Library for 
deposit with its anti-slavery collection. 


Wendell Phillips Garrison. 
New York, N. Y. 
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LEADERS OF WIDENING CHRISTIAN THOUGHT 
AND LIFE. 


THOMAS ERSKINE, OF LINLATHEN (concluded). 


As may easily be imagined, the painful events which have been 
outlined were acutely felt by Mr. Erskine. All that pen and 
tongue could do to avert them he had tried. Pamphlet after 
pamphlet had flowed from his busy pen, intended to show not 
only that the condemned views were Scriptural, but also that they 
had been held by the martyrs and reformers of the Christian 
Church. He had, himself, to contend with the prejudices and 
misconceptions of some of his most valued friends, —in itself no 
small trial to his tender spirit. And, besides this, a new sub- 
ject of perplexing interest claimed his attention. Along with 
the real spiritual revival which had been the fruit of the vital 
teaching of Mr. Campbell, there had sprung up, also, some of 
those singular manifestations which often accompany seasons of 
deep religious conviction. A remarkable “faith cure” in a family 
residing at Port Glasgow, near Mr. Campbell’s parish, was imme- 
diately followed by the equally remarkable instantaneous recovery 
of a young girl at Row, —a natural enthusiast, — who had ap- 
parently been far gone in consumption. In her case this had been 
preceded by an extraordinary experience of ecstatic utterance, sup- 
posed to be a return of the “gift of tongues.” ‘This phenomenon 
rapidly extended to others, including the family first referred to, 
spreading religious excitement not only in Scotland, but also among 
a large group of students of prophecy in England, who had been 
meeting at the home of Mr. Drummond, at Albury, and who were 
looking for the restoration to the church of its first miraculous 
gifts. Mr. Campbell, always calm and cautious in judgment, 
held himself apart from these strange manifestations, which he 
declined to indorse, though the fact of their occurrence in his 
own parish, at the very time when his prosecution was pending, 
had undoubtedly a prejudicial bearing on the case ; and, to this 
day, this “ gift of tongues ” is most unjustly confused with the so- 
called “heresy ” of Mr. Campbell. Mr. Erskine’s intense and 
impulsive nature was not so well armed against this supposed re- 
currence of miraculous gifts, which, in his view, were, or should be, 
“the permanent endowment of the Church.” The manifestations 
for a long time perplexed him, as they perplexed many others. 
He bore the most decided testimony to the simplicity of character 
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and sound common sense, as well as to the sincerity and spiritu- 
ality, of some of the persons supposed to be supernaturally gifted. 
He could not possibly condemn them as impostors, nor could he 
rashly reject their belief. In a tract which he published in 1830, 
on “ The Gifgs of the Spirit,” he expressed his belief that the 
manifestation was one of divine power. In the course of the 
next year, however, the tendency of these events showed itself in 
a less satisfactory way. The visits of delegates from Mr. Irving’s 
church in London were soon followed by the appearance there, 
also, of the “gift of tongues,” whose divine origin his devout 
and reverent spirit was at length constrained to accept, — the 
beginning of a tragedy in which his sun went down at noon. It 
should be added that the simple and pious souls who had been the 
first to manifest this apparent “power of the spirit” believed 
that the spirit among them testified as to the London develop- 
ments, that they were “ deceitful workers, transforming themselves 
into the Apostles of Christ.” Mr. Irving’s own deposition from 
the Church of Scotland, so pathetically described by Mrs. Oli- 
phant, naturally followed in 1832, his death, in 1833, being the 
tragic close of a most remarkable career, forming the subject of 
one of his friend Carlyle’s strongest sketches. It was due, in 
part, to the profound impressions caused by these “ spiritual mani- 
festations,” and, in part, to the “ strength of ecclesiastical, not to 
say hierarchical feeling,’ which Mr. Scott had noticed in Irving 
from the first, that there then arose, under Irving’s guidance, — 
heaven inspired, as he believed, — the “ Holy Catholic Apostolic 
Church,” which made for itself the high claim to be “ the restora- 
tion of the form and order of the Christian Church as one body, 
as originally constituted, with the ordinances of that body, — the 
long lost means of unity and channels of truth, namely, Apostles, 
prophets, evangelists, and pastors.” Seldom has there been a 
more striking instance of the tares among the wheat than the 
growth of this singular structure, side by side with the genuine 
revival of pure gospel truth under the teaching of Mr. Erskine 
and Mr. Campbell. The former continued for some time to be 
perplexed by all he saw and heard of this new “revelation.” 
Irving besought him to receive it, and several of his most valued 
friends, among them Lady Elgin, joined the new communion. 
But, in a letter to the latter, in 1834, he shows that, after careful 
deliberation, he felt its incompatibility with his own views of 
truth: “I feel,” he says, ‘“‘as if there were a deep popery in their 
system. Christ is the true Priest, because He does not stand be- 
VOL, XIV. — NO. 84. 40 
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tween us and God, but we meet God in Him. That seems to me 
the true character of an ordinance.” To his sister, Mrs. Stirling, 
he writes in the same strain: “ All false religion has its origin in 
taking God at second-hand, in stopping short of a personal con- 
scious meeting with Him in our spirits, and in alloying anything, 
whether of divine appointment or of human invention, to stand 
between God and us. Now, however much it may be denied by 
these dear people, that this is taught or allowed by them, I find in 
their preaching, and in their letters, continual proofs to me that 
this is, indeed, the tendency of their whole system.” 

In reply to Mr. Irving’s appeal, entreating him to join the new 
church, he goes to the root of the matter: “ My dear friend, what 
I feel in your letter is the entire annihilation by it of all true 
personal, spiritual religion or conscious communion with God. If 
man has not that in him by which that which comes from God 
ean be distinguished from that which comes from another quarter, 
he is incapable of religion, and if men are to be taught, not by 
the Spirit of God, but by a man, what is the use of your pressing 
on your people that they should not take their pastor as a substi- 
tute for Christ, or as a third party bearing a message to them 
from Him, but that they should meet Christ in their pastor?” 
Not long after he wrote: “ You will have heard of the death of 
irving; he has been a remarkable man in a remarkable age. 
He was a man of much child-like feeling to God, and personal 
dependence on Him, amidst things which may well appear unin- 
telligible and strange in his history.” One of the two brothers 
of Port Glasgow, with whom these events had originated, died 
about the same time, — in happy trust, feeling to the last assured 
that “ the voice that spoke to him was the voice of the Spirit.” 

In 1830, Mr. Erskine had published another work, “ The Brazen 
Serpent, or Life coming through Death.” This is the most 
definitely doctrinal of his works, being a deeply spiritual exposi- 
tion of what we may call the philosophy of salvation through the 
Atonement of Christ. A short quotation will show its spirit, and 
the consistency with which he at all times enforced one of the 
truths he so tenaciously held : — 

“If our faith be that God forgives those who believe that Christ 
died for sinners, our faith will not heal us, but just set us to do 
this thing in order to be healed, and, therefore, however we may 
delude ourselves with words, it is a salvation, not by faith, but by 
works. The bodily healing effected by beholding the brazen ser- 
pent was only a material type of salvation by faith, it was not an 
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example of it. Whereas the healing of the murmuring souls 
by the knowledge of God’s love was nota type, but an actual 
exainple of salvation by faith. Herein lies the great difference 
between a salvation by faith and a salvation by works.” 

Shortly after the death of Mr. Irving a series of desolating 
bereavements broke up the happy household at Linlathen, — half 
of its whole number being removed by death within eighteen 
months. The first breach was the death of Mr. Erskine’s eldest 
niece, — just passing out of childhood, — of whom he said: “ At 
the last it seemed as if a ray of the Eternal Light filled her.” A 
few months later his revered and beloved mother fell asleep. Of 
her he wrote to his friend, Mrs. Machar: “ I know the regard you 
have for my mother, and you will feel for me as being absent at the 
time. . . . My dear, humble-minded mother! There is some- 
thing in the unweariedness of the love of a mother that beauti- 
fully shows us the heart of God; it is like nothing else.” To his 
friend, Mr. Campbell, he wrote: “ She has been to us in her rela- 
tion of mother, the most instructive type and witness of the love 
of God.” Happy the children who can bear such testimony ! 

Another young niece soon followed the dear grandmother ; and, 
in the autumn of 1836, Mr. Erskine records the death of his 
youngest nephew: “ The sweetest and noblest little specimen of 
humanity that I ever saw.” The household at Linlathen was 
deserted for a time, — his sister, Mrs. Paterson, who was much 
prostrated by the repeated shocks, going with her husband and 
Mrs. Stirling to Clifton, while Mr. Erskine lived alone for some 
months at Cadder House, engaged in Scripture study and medita- 
tion, which shortly after bore fruit in one of the most important 
of his works, “ The Doctrine of Election,” published in 1837. 
It was one which, he knew, would surprise and somewhat shock 
readers accustomed to the traditional view of this doctrine. These, 
indeed, must have been considerably startled to read “ that the 
true preaching of election was nothing else than the gospel of the 
grace of God ;” that the ninth chapter of Romans — the strong- 
hold of the Calvinistic doctrine — was, in reality, opposed to un- 
conditional election ; and that “the eternal purpose” of Scripture 
is nota personal selection to salvation, but simply his eternal 
purpose that sinners should be saved. He explains, at the outset, 
that his object is to show that the Scriptural doctrine of God’s 
Election is “ altogether different from and opposed to that which 
has passed under this name, and been so received by a great part 
of the professing church through many ages.” After carefully 
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stating the ordinary view, which he himself “ had held, or rather 
submitted to, for many years, ‘ modified, however inconsistently, 
by the belief of God’s love for all, and of Christ’s having died 
for all,’ ” he tells us that he had submitted to it merely because it 
had seemed to him revealed in certain difficult passages of Serip- 
ture ; yet he could not help feeling that, for the sake of these, he 
was giving up the plain and obvious meaning of all the rest of 
the Bible; and also that, “if that doctrine were true, then the 
Creator of every man was not the friend of every man, nor the 
righteous object of confidence to every man; and that, when 
Christ was preached to sinners, the whole truth of God was not 
preached to them, but that there was something behind Christ in 
the mind of God, giving Him to one and withholding Him from 
another.” How he defends and illustrates this position, and how 
he explains the well-known passages which had once seemed to 
himself to sustain the Calvinistic doctrine, can be adequately 
learned only from this thoughtful and suggestive volume, which, 
with several others of his works, it would be well worth while to 
republish. His friend, Dr. Chalmers, could not sympathize with 
its contents, having been too long familiar with a different system. 
Mr. Erskine refers to a letter from him, “ proving that he had 
completely misunderstood it,” adding: “I need not think of 
writing another book to explain the book which I have already 
written!” Yet he tried, as far as possible, to prevent misunder- 
standing. Having given prominence to what he held as the true 
doctrine of conscience, believing that that of Election could not 
be understood without it, he is careful to recognize the truth taught 
by Calvinism: “ That there is no self-quickening power in man, 
and that there is no good in man but what is of the direct acting 
of the Spirit of God.” 

In reply to some criticisms as to the place he gave to the “ in- 
ternal revelation,” he wrote to Madame De Broglie: “ I do not 
say that the inward revelation in conscience makes us independent 
of the outward revelation, but I say that we never rightly receive 
or believe the outward revelation until we learn it from the inward. 
I believe that they are duplicates by the same hand, with this 
difference, that the inward one, being a living thing, and being 
mixed and surrounded by things of a nature opposed to it, is 
liable to be mistaken, and even to remain altogether undeveloped 
or choked in the heart, whereas the other remains always the 
same unmixed pure announcement of truth.” And, again, * I do 
not oppose the conscience to the Bible, but I say that the Bible is 
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meant and fitted for the conscience, as a telescope is fitted for the 
eye; I believe that God has left no man without the means of 
salvation, and that a man without a Bible has still a God, and a 
God with whom he can get acquainted through his conscience ; 
and I believe that salvation means a growing in acquaintanceship 
with God and in conformity to his will.” To illustrate the rela- 
tion between the Bible and the soul, he used at another time the 
simile of the Greek tally, recalling the well-known remark of 
Arthur Hallam, “ that the Bible fits into every fold of the human 
heart.” 

With the publication of this volume, Mr. Erskine’s literary 
activity ceased for many years. Perhaps he felt that he had, for 
the present, sufficiently set forth in print the thought which so 
absorbed his own mind. Perhaps, too, the effect of his publica- 
tions had been less apparent than he had hoped. At all events, 
books and pamphlets no longer issued from his busy pen, nor did 
he even continue, when at home, the simple evangelistic services 
which he had carried on so acceptably at Broughty Ferry and 
Linlathen. Some degree of discouragement probably contributed 
to this result. The church of his native land had, by her action 
in casting out his friends, and by many attacks upon himself, 
shown herself unresponsive to the truths which were to him such 
a spring of life and joy. He was far from seeing that he was in 
advance of his time, and, as it has been well said that “ the peak 
must have been a high one which caught the light so soon,” there 
was need of patience until the lower levels should, in their turn, 
be flooded with the growing light ! 

But though he ceased to publish and exhort, he still continued, 
through his letters and conversations, to make the influence of his 
views and opinions widely felt. There had gradually’ dawned 
upon him, and grown upon him more and more, a thought more 
grandly beautiful than any which the theory of scientific evolution 
has produced, —a conviction, to the unfolding of which, in every 
phase and relation, he may be said to have devoted the rest of his 
life. This conception was that of God’s great plan for the moral 
and spiritual education of every human soul, —a purpose running 
through darkness and light, through failure and victory, retrogres- 
sion and advance, to raise the sin-steeped human soul by a gradual 
purification and ascent, to a growing participation in the love and 
holiness of God. Infinite love was with him the key to the whole 
plan; the boundless compassion of God revealing itself in infinite 
sacrifice and free and full forgiveness, and thus awakening that 
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germ of loving trust rightly called “ faith,” — the root of the tree 
whose “leaves are for the healing of the nations.” One of his 
first literary essays had been a preface to a republication of the 
works of Gambold, a Moravian bishop and poet. And his own 
teaching tended, more and more, to realize one of that author’s 
finest thoughts, — a favorite quotation of his own: — 
“T’m apt to think the man 

That could surround the sum of things, and spy 

The heart of God and secrets of his empire, 

Would speak but dove, — with him, the bright result 

Would change the hue of intermediate things 

And make one thing of all theology.” 


Towards the close of 1837, Mr. Erskine once more left Scot- 
land for a lengthened sojourn abroad. He first spent some 
months in London, revising his last work, and enjoying inter- 
course with a small circle of congenial friends, — meeting, then, 
for the first time, his friend Maurice, whom he describes as a 
“ very metaphysical man ; I have not got into him yet.” He met 
again, also, his old friend Scott, visiting and enjoying with him 
* The Elgin Marbles.” The spring months found him in Paris, 
where, in a pleasant lodging overlooking a charming pleasure- 
ground, he had, for his companion, his dear friend John Macleod 
Campbell, then abroad in search of health. With his connec- 
tions, Lord and Lady Elgin, he had also much delightful inter- 
course, learning then to know, for the first time, one who was ever 
afterwards a special favorite, the young Lady Augusta, later so 
well known as the beloved wife of his friend Dean Stanley. In 
company with Dr. Chalmers he took a little French tour, much 
enjoyed by the great preacher, whose “ honest, natural, unsup- 
pressed pleasure in seeing and hearing everything and every per- 
son” impressed him the more from his own “entire want of 
curiosity,” natural to a mind so constantly engrossed with spirit- 
ual relations. Mr. Erskine took Dr. Chalmers to visit Madame 
De Broglie, whom the latter had much desired to meet; and, as 
it turned out, this was his own last visit to this beloved friend. 
Two or three months later he had to lament her unexpected 
death, — a bereavement which made him feel “the earth much 
emptier for her removal.” There was, he writes, “an unspeak- 
able charm about her ; such a truth of heart, which used a most 
remarkable intelligence only for the purposes of truth. She was 
a most singularly gifted person, not so showy as her mother, but 
of a far deeper nature. She had a hunger and thirst for the 
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Infinite, in all things, and all her thoughts seemed to rise out of 
the Infinite. She had, besides, what is still more uncommon in 
a Frenchwoman, a truth and simplicity of character which one 
rarely finds, even in the highest order of men. I know nobody 
like her now! ” 

From Paris, in company with his friend Scott, Mr. Erskine 
passed into Switzerland, where he spent some months, chiefly at 
Lausanne and Geneva. The attraction to Lausanne was Alexan- 
der Vinet, whom he had recently met at Berne, and with whom 
he was delighted, describing him as “ more of Scott’s calibre than 
any person I know,” and as “the most remarkable man in the 
French Protestant Church.” ‘He has not,” he says, “ the Cal- 
vinism of Gaussen or Merle, — at least, he has some other thing 
which balances it, which they want. The sight of Vinet and the 
reading of some of his books gave me a hope for the Swiss and 
French Protestants which I scarcely had before. I am convinced 
that nothing but infidelity can be the consequence of holding that 
Calvinistic logic so prevalent through Scotland, and which is 
preached also, though in a more living way, through the French 
and Swiss Reformed Church. Men require something, now, 
which will commend itself to the conscience and the reason, and if 
this is not given them, they have only superstition and infidelity 
to choose between, and I think that they are showing that infidel- 
ity is their choice.” He enjoyed much pleasant communion at 
Lausanne not only with Vinet, but also with the other pastors and 
professors, and “ observed Vinet’s mark on them all.” ‘“ There 
is no narrowness about them,” he says, “ and they are more nat- 
ural, apparently living less by rule than by a living instinct.” 
Vinet himself was strongly impressed by Mr. Erskine’s “ original 
and profound manner of understanding Christianity.” He wrote 
to his sister, of Mr. Erskine: “Il est grandement hérétique, 
dit-on ; mais c’est un bien bon chrétien.” With Merle, D’Au- 
bigné, and Gaussen, Mr. Erskine renewed his friendship at Ge- 
neva, though there seems to have been a slight diminution of sym- 
pathy. “I see little of them,” he says; “ they are occupied with 
their academy.” The blank left by Madame De Broglie’s death 
in the pleasant home at Coppet was a great one, as many refer- 
ences in his letters show. Indeed, to the end of his life he kept 
her memory fresh and green. 

Mr. Erskine’s latter years were mostly passed quietly in Scot- 
land, and were comparatively uneventful, though richly fruitful 
in earnest thought and gentle influence. Blank after blank in his 
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large and sympathetic circle of congenial friends and relatives 
was deepening his realization of the spiritual world, and strength- 
ening his hold on the truths he so greatly prized. His own imme- 
diate circle had become very much diminished. His elder sister, 
Mrs. Stirling, had been early widowed, and had come to reside 
with him at Linlathen, as his younger, Mrs. Paterson, was 
obliged to be freqently absent from home on account of her deli- 
cate health. She, too, was left a widow in 1856, with one sur- 
viving son, the present proprietor of Linlathen and representative 
of the family. Mrs. Stirling, his elder sister, was in every re- 
spect fitted to be the companion he required. Combining great 
practical good sense with thoughtful kindness and sympathy, she 
undertook all the care of an extensive ménage, guarding her 
brother from the roughnesses of ordinary life, which would have 
been very trying to his particularly sensitive nature, and supply- 
ing the quiet he needed for working out the profound subjects 
which occupied his mind. While entering with intelligent sym- 
pathy into his special interests, she wisely endeavored to modify 
his peculiar tendency to become too much engrossed by a domi- 
nant idea. A most charming hostess, she graciously weleomed 
and cared for the many guests whom it was his habit to invite to 
Linlathen towards the close of the summer, carefully consider- 
ing the tastes of each with a thoughtfulness somewhat unusual 
in those who are growing old. She and her sister, Mrs. Pater- 
son, might be compared to Martha and Mary, adding, however, 
to the character of Martha a gentle sweetness of disposition not 
ordinarily included in our idea of the original Martha. “Julius 
Czsar ” was one of her brother’s favorite names for her, in play- 
ful reference to an anecdote which much amused him, the name 
being given on the “ Zucus a non lucendo” principle. Mrs. Pat- 
erson, from her constitutional delicacy as well as, perhaps, from 
the succession of bereavements she had passed through, was much 
of a recluse, being frequently confined to her room, — yet there 
was always about her a loving sympathy which attracted all who 
came in contact with her, combined with much of her brother’s 
meditative temperament and keen, clear intellect. 

Linlathen, when lighted up by these three noble spirits, was in- 
deed a peculiarly charming as well as hospitable home. Men of 
all shades of opinion were welcomed there to enjoy its pleasant 
home atmosphere and the conversation and companionship of its 
wide-minded host, who, intense as he was in his own convictions, 
was always tolerant of differing opinions, and ready to avail him- 
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self of all points of contact with other minds. And with his wide 
reading and scholarship, these points were by no means few. It 
need scarcely be said that he had a fine literary and poetical taste. 
Wordsworth and Tennyson were among his favorites ; Browning 
was in his time hardly known, but he would have deeply sympa- 
thized with his profound spiritual tone. His “ three books,” how- 
ever, were the Bible, Plato, and Shakespeare. In regard to the 
latter he was sometimes wont to discuss the relation which such 
characters as Falstaff and Mrs. Quickly bear to the standard of a 
spiritual mind. Plato was a special study during all his life, — 
indeed, he might have been called a “born Platonist,” while 
Homer he read consecutively with never flagging interest. In 
art, as we have seen, he had intense delight, and it was one of the 
few luxuries he permitted himself, — to adorn his walls with the 
original works of some of the masters he specially loved, such as 
Raphael, Perugino, Caracci, and Domenichino. The present 
writer well remembers the pleasure with which he showed to his 
guests at Linlathen a Madonna of Raphael’s which had been re- 
cently sent to him, and which stood on a large easel in his spacious 
library. 

The impression made by a pleasant September visit to Linla- 
then is one of the things which will never be forgotten. The old- 
fashioned house, irregular with numerous additions, with its 
rambling passages and comfortable simplicity of appointments, 
seemed to reflect, in every particular, the tastes of its occupant. 
The large, homelike, and simply furnished drawing-room, with 
windows affording charming glimpses of lawn and shrubbery and 
stately lime-trees, was manifestly the abode of culture and true 
refinement. The pictures on the walls — important enough to 
catalogue — would have adorned any gallery. Around the room 
ran a dado of finely bound choice volumes, chiefly modern, while 
the ledge above was a resting-place for busts, statuettes, bronzes, 
and other artistic ornaments from abroad. On the capacious, ser- 
viceable tables always lay some of the newest and best books and 
magazines of the day, with paper-knife in convenient proximity ; 
while large portfolios filled with fine water-color drawings and 
photographs afforded endless entertainment to the guests who 
were always made to feel at home there at once. On an easel in 
a corner stood in turn fine photographic portraits of Maurice, 
Carlyle, Dean Stanley, and other distinguished Aabitués of the 
house. 

At the time of the visit recalled with so much pleasure, there 
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was present a guest of gentle and unpretending mien, with what a 
lady visitor called a “ cherubic” face, who might have passed for 
a country curate, so quiet, clerical, and unobtrusive was his as- 
pect. It was with a curious feeling of surprise that we discov- 
ered in this quiet visitor Professor Jowett. He had just given to 
the world his well-known translation of Plato, and Mr. Erskine 
and he were closeted for hours in the library examining and dis- 
cussing this latest interpretation of one of Mr. Erskine’s “ three 
books.” It is one of the vivid recollections of the pleasant visit, 
how Professor Jowett charmed the little evening circle by reading, 
in his rich, melodious voice, Tennyson’s “ Enoch Arden,” with per- 
sonal reminiscences of his friend Tennyson thrown in; and how, 
at the simple evening service of family worship, he read and com- 
mented on the third chapter of First Peter, — good-naturedly re- 
plying to certain rather juvenile queries as to what he thought 
was meant by the “ spirits in prison.” 

But however interesting might be the surroundings, Mr. Erskine 
always stands out in relief as the central figure. His tall, spare, 
dignified figure and fine, benevolent face, with its expansive fore- 
head, well-cut features, and lines of earnest thought and intense 
feeling, impressed one, — notwithstanding his then partial blind- 
ness from growing cataract,—as the outer form and dwelling- 
place of a soul very different from the great mass of men. Sen- 
sitive refinement was not more strongly marked than was the 
impress of deep sympathy with the cravings and aspirations, the 
joys and sorrows, of our common humanity, and still stronger 
than these was the impress of a soul that lived perpetually in the 
presence of the unseen and spiritual. It was not so much what 
a modern writer has called the “ consciousness of consecration ” 
as the unconscious consecration of a nature perpetually “ longing 
after the living God,” and living in as close communion with the 
Divine Spirit as it is possible for a human soul to be. To him, 
indeed, has been applied the strong epithet originally used in 
reference to Spinoza, “the God-intoxicated man.” His friend 
Principal Shairp has well described this leading characteristic : 
“When left alone to himself he was a man absorbed in the 
thought of God. There is a saying of Boehme which he loved to 
quote: ‘ The element of the bird is the air, the element of the fish 
is the water, the element of the salamander is the fire, and the 
heart of God is Jacob Boehme’s element.’ As I have heard him 
quote these words, I used to think, ‘Thou art the man that 
Boehme describes himself to be.” What Mr. Scott is reputed to 
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have said, many other hearts would respond to, — that, ever after 
he knew Mr. Erskine, he never thought of God but the thought 
of Mr. Erskine was not far away. And combined with this went 
another tendency, — I mean the absolute conviction that all true 
thought about God would be found to harmonize with all that is 
truest and highest in the conscience and the affections of man. 
It was the desire himself to see and to make others see this 
harmony, to see that Christian doctrine was that which alone 
it was this desire 





meets the craving of heart and conscience, 
which animated him in all the books he wrote, and in all the 
many conversations he carried on.” 

But Mr. Erskine’s mind and culture were so many-sided that 
he could find something to take hold of in many men and women 
of the most different opinions, and all earnest minds that came in 
contact with him, even political philosophers like Prevost Paradol, 
were at once attracted to him. Linlathen, indeed, with such a 
host and hostess, was a favorite resort for some of the best think- 
ers and writers of the day. Principal Shairp, himself a frequent 
guest, has truly said that “ very seldom has a home been seen in 
which perfect ease, refinement, and high intelligence so blended 
with the most sunny graciousness and all-pervading Christian 
charity.” Kingsley, Maurice, Dean Stanley, Plumptre, and others 
as well known in literature, were frequent guests. The last- 
named has made this reference to his visit: ‘This place is very 
pleasant, and Mr. Erskine delightful. He gave us a long exposi- 
tion last night about the in-dwelling Word, and I am delighted to 
find that our views seem to agree thoroughly.” In fact, however, 
no matter how diverse might be the views of those who met there, 
the host seemed to act as a point of union. To his friend John 
Macleod Campbell, he says, in reference to such meetings: “ I 
have given up the idea of sorting people — I leave it to the Mas- 
ter of the music to arrange them.” He himself kept a remark- 
ably open mind, noting every new feature of the times, — glad 
when he saw promise for good, and always trusting in the grand 
purpose of the Divine Educator. Carlyle, besides being a frequent 
visitor, was a valued correspondent to the last, and some of the 
closing letters interchanged between them pathetically show how 
the “Chelsea sage” was groping towards the light in which his 
friend so rejoiced to live, and which he would so gladly have 
shared with all men. In a letter of 1843 he thus records his 
early estimate of Carlyle: “ His history of the French Re /olu- 
tion and his miscellaneous works and ‘Sartor Resartus’ are all 
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very remarkable, sometimes startling. I love the man;.. . he 
has a real belief in the invisible, which, in these railroad and 
steam-engine days, is a great matter. He sees and condemns the 
evil and baseness of living in the lower part of our nature instead 
of living in the higher. He is full of thought, of genius, and of 
high imagination.” 

His friend Dean Stanley, who has given his estimate of Mr. 
Erskine’s place in the religious history of Scotland, in his own 
Lectures on that history, has given interesting reminiscences of 
the conversations in which Mr. Erskine delighted to unfold his 
glowing thoughts at length. From these is taken the following 
summary of his views on some of the most profound subjects of 
their discussions: ‘* What is Christianity?” ‘It is the belief in 
the inexhaustible love of God for man. He came to seek that 
which is lost, wntil He find it.” ‘ What is human existence ?” 
“It is not probation, it is education. Every step we take upwards 
or downwards is a stepping stone to something else.” ‘* What is 
the proper use of religion?” ‘The sun was made to see by, not 
to look at.” “ What is the effect of revelation to us?” ‘It is the 
disclosure to us of our true relations to God and to one another, 
as when an exile, after long years of absence, returns home and 
sees faces which he does not recognize. But one in whom he can 
trust comes and says: ‘This aged man is your father ; this boy 
is your brother, who has done much for you; this child is your 
son.’ ” 

One of Mr. Erskine’s strongest characteristics was his tendency 
to be possessed by a favorite thought, which became the dominat- 
ting one, and to which he was apt to bend everything else. Pro- 
fessor Shairp thus differentiates his mental tone from that of his 
friend Mr. Campbell: “ Mr. Erskine, whatever truth possessed 
him, threw himself wholly into it, became absorbed in it, ex- 
pounded it with a gentle yet vehement eloquence, and illustrated 
it with a wealth of ingenious illustration which was quite foreign 
to Mr. Campbell’s habits of thought. Mr. Campbell, on the other 
hand, even the truths he most realized, he could contemplate with 
long patience, could move round them, and consider them delib- 
erately on every side, and see them in all their bearings on other 
truths, and see those other truths in their bearing on them. This 
patient power of balancing truths seemingly opposed, combined 
with the persistent adherence to his first cherished principles, con- 
trasted strikingly with the veheménce with which Mr. Erskine 
flung himself on the thoughts that had once taken possession of 
him.” 
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The depth and spirituality of the basis of Mr. Erskine’s own 
faith and his confidence in the wisdom of the Divine Educator 
prevented him from being unduly excited by the various modern 
attacks upon old time and traditional modes of thinking. With 
the great excitement caused by the publication of the ‘‘ Essays 
and Reviews,” he could not entirely sympathize. About this he 
writes to Dean Stanley: “ Many truly earnest men seem afraid 
that the foundation of all their spiritual hopes is to be swept away 
by criticism, forgetting that any revelation, whether inspired or 
uninspired, must owe its whole value to its being the discovery of 
truth which remains true, independently of that revelation, and 
which can be profitable to us only in so far as it produces a con- 
viction in our minds, unaffected by the inspiration or non-inspira- 
tion of the revelation.” Similarly he writes to Mr. Mathews as 
to what he considered the rash publication of Bishop Colenso : “1 
grieve for it, and yet I believe the man to be an earnest and good 
man. I have myself always been seeking for a self-evidencing 
light in divine truth not resting on any authority whatever, but 
children must begin by trusting to authority, and throughout this 
land 999 out of every 1,000 are children.” 

His reception of M. Renan’s “ Life of Jesus” is very charac- 
teristic. From a literary point of view, he said, “it is beautiful,” 
and that, “if answered, it should be answered in French and by 
another Pascal.” In his letters he says: “I am not satisfied 
with any of the reviews of it. I don’t think that Renan’s criti- 
cism is to be met by criticism, but by showing what an empty 
gospel he makes of it, and what a real gospel he puts away, and 
also by showing what a true rationalism there lies in what he 
rejects as untenable in reason. ... Renan complains of the Chris- 
tian dogmas as encumbrances on the beautiful morality of the 
Sermon on the Mount, not considering whether it would be possi- 
ble to obey those precepts by mere effort, and without knowing 
what the dogmas teach of the spiritual relation in which we stand 
both to God and man. . . . He has evidently never awakened to 
the consciousness of that tremendous capacity of suffering that 
exists in the heart of man, else he would feel the necessity of 
finding a remedy and a refuge in the heart of an almighty, all- 
wise, and all-loving Creator. Love is to Renan an object of taste- 
ful admiration, not the one great spiritual power in the universe.” 

With Mr. Erskine’s estimate of external authority in questions 
of faith, and his strong sense of the supreme importance of the 
direct and vital dependence of the soul on God for its salvation, 
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questions of church organization or government have for him 
little interest. The inward relation with the divine life being 
secured, he believed the outward form or organization would 
develop itself naturally, as might be most expedient. As has 
been seen in his reference to the Irvingite body, he was specially 
jealous of any organization intervening between the soul and its 
strength in God. Thus he writes of Puseyism: “I think Pusey- 
ism is wrong, in the way which I have now described, in the view 
which it takes of authority and ordinances. I think that its root 
is the same with that of Popery, only it has not gone so far. 
Quakerism is its supplement, — its opposite pole, — necessary to 
complete it. It denies the light which lighteth every man, and 
thus it is forced to set up authority in its place... . I am well 
aware that we cannot have a religion so altogether spiritual as to 
be independent of outward forms, but I think that Christianity 
aims at the highest degree of spirituality, and that this is the ex- 
planation why the New Testament writers are so sparing in their 
directions as to forms of any kind. 1 believe that one form is 
good for one time, and that another is good for another. ... I 
am persuaded that those who go into Puseyism are either led by 
the poetry of it,— and there is much poetry in it, — or by the 
desire to get rid of doubt and responsibility, and of the necessity 
of personal judgment and of a personal exercise*of conscience, 
which has led many before into Catholicism.” 

His ideas as to the nature of the church are now those of all 
liberal Christian thinkers. He defines it as “a church ;” as “ God 
manifest in flesh of man, —the mind of God shown forth in the 
willing, conscious acquiescence and codperation of men. . . . The 
true oneness of the body arises from and consists in the oneness 
of the spirit, that is, in each member having the spirit of Christ 
consciously, and thus being bound to all the rest in the oneness 
of life as well as of love. J¢ cannot consist in any putting to- 
gether of parts.” 

The circumstances of his own life, indeed, made church bound- 
aries almost invisible to him. By his paternal ancestry on the one 
hand, and his maternal associations and early education on the 
other, he was closely linked with the two great reformation 
churches of England and Scotland, and the spiritual interests of 
both were ever near his heart. Although the church of his 
fathers had done much to grieve him in casting out his friends, 
and rejecting what he deemed the voice of truth, he continued a 
member of her communion till the last, while, at the same time, 
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he valued and frequently availed himself of the ministrations of 
the Episcopal Church, — the two neighboring clergymen of both 
being his esteemed friends. He thus gives in a letter his estimate 
of the Church of England and its value to the country : “ The 
Church of England is a beautiful thing, but it is very unlike the 
carpenter’s Son and the fishermen of Galilee. In these latter was 
exhibited the power of spiritual truth, and of faith, which, in the 
absence of all outward support, took hold of God. In the former 
there is a wise and _ well-proportioned combination of outward 
supports. . . . And yet, as a political event, I should regard the 
overthrow of the Church of England as the opening of flood- 
gates to let in universal confusion on the nation.” 

He was much interested in the rise of the body of Plymouth 
Brethren, and in his references to it shows a nice discrimination as 
to their excellences and limitations: ‘ I am inclined to think them 
very confined and too exclusive. They convert spiritual principles 
into formal rules, which seems to me a canker in the root of Chris- 
tianity. . . . I should also be disposed to think that they do not 
form to themselves a large enough idea of human nature in its 
right state, and of the education which befits it. Thus I could 
suppose that they would not like their children to read Shake- 
speare. Now I think that it is of immense importance to see that 
every movement towards the extension of man’s capacities and 
faculties is in itself good. . . . There is nothing unholy in phi- 
losophy, or poetry, or knowledge, or art, or taste, in themselves, 
but only in prosecuting them in a selfish, independent, ungodly 
spirit. Religion should be a sap flowing through the branches of 
man’s life, consecrating the whole of the products. Life is not 
divided into religious and secular parts; all should be religious, 
because it is a spirit, and not a mere letter, which God has bestowed 
on us in Christ. When I read Plato or Shakespeare in a spirit 
utterly different from that in which I allow myself to read the 
Bible, I am wrong.” 

At the same time he at once saw the dangerous tendency of a 
certain school of scientific philosophy, and thus expresses himself, 
in 1864, as to the speculations of Herbert Spencer, and the prospect 
held out of discovering the identity of the laws of spiritual and 
physical life: “I felt great interest in it, but yet I had this feel- 
ing accompanying me throughout, that whatever truth there might 
be in the theory, any interposition of matter or mind, physical 
law or spiritual law, between me and God, which was implied in 
that theory, must be false. Iam sure that God can manifest him- 
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self to me directly, through any combinations of organisms, and 
that nothing but some evil in myself can hide God from me.” 

From his higher point of view ordinary politics were not spe- 
cially congenial to him ; yet, in the disturbed and unsettled con- 
dition of Europe during the years preceding 1850, he watched the 
signs of the times with deep interest. In 1842, he writes to a 
French correspondent: ‘The distress and poverty in all our 
manufacturing districts are appalling. As yet, the sufferers have 
shown great patience, but the question of the Corn Laws is a very 
agitating one at such a time. . . . This is the age of revolutions ; 
we may expect them everywhere. The intelligence, or rather the 
intellectual activity of the lower classes of society, has made a 
prodigious advance within the last fifty years; and intelligence 
is power; but the moral and religious culture has not kept pace 
with the intellectual activity. I believe that we are near some great 
catastrophe ; there is no reverence left for anything considered 
venerable by our fathers, love, —/a charité, — the only true bond 
for uniting men, is fast disappearing, and no bond is left but self- 
ishness, or sense of common interest, which cannot stand ; for 
men’s interests, or their views of their interests, will be continu- 
ally opposing them to each other.” 

Nothing better has been said of the principles of the communists 
than what he writes in 1848: *“ Freedom is a moral state, and 
cannot be produced by mechanical contrivances. Like you, I 
cannot separate between religion and politics. . . . The commu- 
nists have a distorted idea of the true thing; they see that there 
ought to be a common interest, but they wish to have the works of 
love without the principle of love. Poor fellows, I don’t wonder 
at their zeal; oh that they saw the meaning of their own inarticu- 
late cry; and that other political sects, radicals, chartists, etc., 
would but consider what self-government really consists in, and 
set about having it and practicing it in good earnest. But this, 
through blindness to God, practical atheism, they have lost, and 
in it they have lost the only principle of union which can stand ; 
for true brotherly love supposes the acknowledgment of a common 
Father. Spiritual order is the mark towards which we should be 
continually aiming within and without. This is liberty, and this 
only, — the liberty wherewith Christ makes free.” 

The few remaining years of Mr. Erskine’s life were spent chiefly 
in his quiet home. During the latter years of his life his mind 
had gradually taken hold of the “larger hope,” with its char- 
acteristic tenacity. This belief grew naturally out of his pecu- 
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liarly loving nature, and firm trust in a God of love, as the all- 
wise and all-powerful Purposer and Educator of the human race. 
Though not necessarily involved in his other doctrinal views, 
it was quite in line with them, although the long period inter- 
vening since the publication of his earlier books, and the fuller 
development of which he was conscious, made him feel as if 
they were no longer an adequate expression of his thoughts, — a 
feeling not shared by those who knew him best. It made him 
shrink from the idea of republishing them, and it was with con- 
siderable reluctance that he yielded to the persuasions of his 
friends to have “ The Freeness of the Gospel” revised for a new 
edition. He gave much time and thought, however, to the prep- 
aration of a series of papers expressing his later conclusions on 
the subject of the Scriptural ground for his faith in the “ resti- 
tution of all things.” This series was published after his death, 
under the title of “The Spiritual Order,’ —the heading of the 
first paper, — which was a brief outline of the analogy which forms 
the subject of Mr. Drummond’s well-known book, but free from 
the tendency in the latter to confuse analogy and identity. The 
main portion of the book is an exposition of St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans, considered as bearing on “the larger hope.” To 
give an idea of its line of thought, the following extracts will 
serve, — somewhat condensed, — for Mr. Erskine’s writing, with 
all its charm, has undoubtedly the fault of diffuseness : — 

‘In the natural world we see beautiful order maintained by the 
operation of the law of gravitation. Do we know of anything 
analogous to this in the world of mind? Our inner consciousness 
reveals to us the existence of a spiritual order to which we belong 
and of a spiritual law to which we owe obedience. Conflicting 
attractions act upon us, distracting our own spirits and bringing 
us into collision with our fellow-creatures. We need a supreme 
gravitation which shall subdue all inferior attractions and enable 
us to keep our right place in relation to the whole system... . 
We too must have a centre, but it cannot be imposed upon us as 
it is on the material creation; we must learn to discern it and to 
choose it for ourselves. God is the true centre of the spiritual 
world ; our relation to Him embraces and governs all our other 
relations, and our likeness with Him insures our rightness with 
them. In what, then, does rightness with God consist? ... We 
ought not to suppose that when St. Paul speaks of righteousness, 
or justification by faith, he means to set forth any special technical 


doctrine. . . . He teaches that the basis and root of all human 
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righteousness must be the assurance that God is indeed our Father, 
and can never cease to be so, that He loves us not because we are 
worthy, but because He is our Father, and that his eternal pur- 
pose towards us is a purpose of infinite love, to draw us out of all 
our unworthiness into perfect filial trust, and so into perfect par- 
ticipation of his own righteousness and blessedness. . . . This I 
believe to be the meaning of justification by faith, and that it has 
been altogether misapprehended by those who have converted it 
into an artificial and very conventional dogma, according to which 
the holding of a creed gives a man a favorable standing with 
God. . . . I believe that it is special neither to Judaism nor to 
Christianity, that it is in fact no peculiar doctrine separable from 
others, but rather the intelligible sum and substance of all doc- 
trines, and that the value of the special revelations of Christian- 
ity really consists in the illustration and corroboration which they 
give to it.” 

Mr. Erskine in this book frankly expresses his own difference 
of opinion, on a very important point, from the majority of ortho- 
dox Christian thinkers, avowing that he is compelled to regard 
“the doctrine of expiation through the vicarious death of Christ 

. as a human invention opposed to the true character of God. 

. No suffering of a penalty due to sin either by ourselves or 
by another in our place can put sin away, for sin is a spiritual 
thing and can only be put away by return to righteousness ; 
and, as sin has also a strictly individual character, it is only by 
becoming righteous ourselves, and not by another being so in our 
stead, that sin in us can be truly put away. Salvation, in its 
highest sense, must be a personal and individual thing; and 
therefore in order to attain it each man must himself participate 
in the filial trust of Christ which is righteousness.” 

How far Mr. Erskine was right or wrong in this belief each 
reader will decide for himself; certainly, the faith he thus ex- 
presses was one full of life to himself. In regard to the main 
object of the book, we may here quote the following appreciative 
words of his friend, Mr. Campbell, who did not himself accept 
all his conclusions: “ This, however, I say with no reference to 
that great distinguishing element in his thoughts, — his expecta- 
tion as to the ‘restitution of all things’ which had a place in him 
before I knew him ; although occupation with the present gospel 
of remission of sins through the death of Christ for all men 
seemed for a time to engross him. Now he feels that to be but 
the first element in the gospel, while he further sees what is to 
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him implied in the love of God to man manifest in the death of 
Christ, not only as so implied, but as actually taught by St. Paul. 
Whether he will ever satisfy himself with the adequacy of his 
own bringing out of the Apostle’s teaching in the Epistle to the 
Romans I know not, but he still labors at this work.”” Combined, 
however, with this belief, he had a profound sense of human weak- 
ness and wickeduess, and of the exceeding evil of sin — not always 
accompanying the hope of final restitution. Not in divine leniency, 
but in divine severity of love, — uprooting the sin, — was his hope 
for the ultimate salvation even of the most hardened sinner. 

While he was doing so, two peculiarly trying bereavements 
overshadowed his life. Towards the close of 1866 the beloved 
sister who had been so long, to use his own words, the “light of 
my house, and the wise and sympathizing arranger of my material 
life, as well as the gentle helper of my spiritual interests,” quietly 
passed away. A few months later his younger sister followed 
her, and the old man was thus left doubly bereaved. Of the 
two bereavements he speaks characteristically in his letters to 
Lady Augusta Stanley : “ I communicated everything that I heard 
or knew to her [Mrs. Stirling], as one always sure to help me to 
a right judgment on it. And now that place is empty, on which I 
used to lean so confidentially. It is empty, but God is behind 
that empty place, and I believe that He would teach me, by mak- 
ing it empty, to find himself more really than I have ever done.” 
And in reference to his invalid sister, he says a little later: ‘ She 
has always appeared to me as a child, — so young and fresh and 
simple in all her ways. . . . These two sisters of mine are with- 
drawn from my sight, but the places which they occupied are not 
empty; God is there, and if I find them empty, it is because my 
spiritual perception does not discover Him there. This is the 
lesson which I have to learn hour by hour.” 

But though almost all his early friends went to their rest before 
him, he was not left altogether desolate. His nephew, who now 
came to reside with him, and who took his name, had married the 
niece of his dear friend, Mr. Campbell, thus forming a pleasant 
link between the families; and their children, growing up around 
him, recalled former days, long passed away, when other children, 
whom he well remembered, had gamboled there. In quiet medi- 
tation, resting on the faith and hope that had lighted his whole 
life, in preparing his last volume for posthumous publication, and 
in visits to the poor and suffering, the closing years of a beauti- 


ful life passed gently away. He had been made LL. D. by Edin- 
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burgh University about the same time that his friend Mr. Camp- 
bell received the degree of D. D. from Glasgow, but he regarded 
the honor very lightly. His sight had become so much impaired 
by cataract in both eyes that he was obliged to depend mainly on 
others for his reading, but he still wrote. Some of the last letters 
interchanged between him and Carlyle are especially interesting, 
from the glimpses they give us into the deepest nature of the 
latter, and of Mr. Erskine’s gentle tact and humility in his replies. 
In the last letter which he had from Carlyle, the following touch- 
ing passage occurs: “ ‘Our Father which art in heaven, Hallowed 
be Thy name, Thy will be done,’ — what else can we say? The 
other night, in my sleepless tossings about, . . . these words, that 
brief and grand Prayer, came strongly into my mind, with an 
altogether new emphasis; as if written, and shining for me in 
mild, pure splendor on the black bosom of the Nighi there, . 
with a sudden check to my imperfect wanderings, with a sudden 
softness of composure which was much unexpected. Not for 
perhaps thirty or forty years had I once formally repeated that 
Prayer ; nay, I never felt before how intensely the voice of Man’s 
soul it is; the inmost aspiration of all that is high and pious in 
poor Human Nature; right worthy to be recommended with an 
‘ After this manner pray ye.’ ” 

This letter Mr. Erskine acknowledges as a “ word in season, a 
word of comfort and hope,” to which he thankfully responds. 
* Assuredly,” he goes on to say, “it is a great deliverance from 
the bleak solitude of life, and from its weary turnings and toss- 
ings, to discover that we have ever within our reach one without 
whom not a sparrow falleth to the ground, to whom we can say 
‘Our Father which art in heaven’ with assurance that He really 
regards us as his children, and has the purpose of training us into 
a participation of his own character, by all that path of life which 
He appoints for us.” 

In this assurance he calmly rested when the end came. Death 
came gently, as seemed meet and fit. At first there was a time of 
great suffering from an affection of the heart, which caused not 
only physical pain but mental and spiritual depression ; through 
which, however, he was still sustained by his faith and trust in 
the fullness of the divine love. But a blessed relief — evidently 
the herald of death — left his spirit free for its old happy realiza- 
tion of the blessed hope. Even in the weakness of approaching 
death he could not forget the great central thought which he had 
so labored to express, and dictated to a friend this brief preface 
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to a tract he wished published on Education and Probation: “This 
principle of education lies at the very basis of the gospel, for 
it contains or expresses the everlasting purpose of God towards 
us, to make us partakers of his own righteousness.” In these last 
days, his friend Mr. Campbell was constantly in his thoughts. 
Time after time came loving messages of farewell to him, when 
life seemed fluttering away: “ Dear Mr. Campbell — my gratitude 
to him— beloved Mr. Campbell.” “At evening time” it was 
indeed “light,” and the faces he had “loved long since and lost 
awhile ” seemed to smile at him with the presage of the breaking 
morn. His friend and medical attendant, the well-known Dr. 
John Brown, thus describes the end: “ He died very gently last 
night, at a quarter to ten, laid his pathetic weary head on the 
pillow like a child, and his last words were ‘ Lord Jesus.’ ” 

So ended a beautiful life, and so passed to the better life beyond 
a beautiful soul. Those who knew both best had much reason to 
feel that they would never again see, in our imperfect humanity, 
a brighter and clearer reflection of the divine love which was so 
precious to him, until “the day dawn and the shadows flee away.” 

Agnes Maule Machar. 


KinGston, ONTARIO, CANADA. 





ANOTHER ASPECT OF THE “FAERIE QUEENE.” 


WE find Mr. Pancoast’s article, — “One Aspect of Spenser’s 
* Faerie Queene,’ ’’ —in a previous number of the “ Review,” ! 
interesting and suggestive because of the writer’s independence 
of judgment and frank expression of opinion. In his study of 
Spenser he has wisely dispensed with the critics, and if at times 
he has found it laborious, even to “ utter weariness,” he is not 
afraid to say so. We take pleasure in comparing opinions with 
him on some very essential points. 

At the outset we meet with the serious charge that the poet has 
failed to fulfill the purpose of his great work: “ It is only neces- 
sary to recall the purpose of the ‘ Faerie Queene’ to realize how 
serious are its shortcomings as a didactic poem, intended to deal 
with the stress of human temptation. . . . That Spenser achieved 
a phenomenal success by a magic all his own should not blind us 
to the fact that it is attained largely at the expense of the direct 


1 The Andover Review, vol. xii., p. 372. 
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object of his poem. He essays to show us the warfare of men 
and women with sin, but he presents to us, not men and women at 
all, but embodied qualities.” 

Spenser certainly has a most serious purpose, which he states 
as follows: “The generall end therefore of all the booke is to 
fashion a gentleman or noble person in vertuous and gentle dis- 
cipline. . . . I labour to pourtraict in Arthure, before he was king, 
the image of a brave Knight, perfected in the twelve private 
Morall Vertues, as Aristotle hath devised.” May we not infer 
from this what proves to be the true nature of the subject, — not 
“men and women,” but man; not a “warfare with sin,” compli- 
eated by the problems of social life, but that primary warfare of 
the human soul with the evil inherent in its nature; not life, but 
a philosophy of life? We must not look for Shakespearean quali- 
ties in Spenser; the genius of the one dwells chiefly in action ; 
that of the other in contemplation. But no one knew better than 
Spenser that truth, to be effective in a work of art, must be made 
attractive. He would charm us into virtue by some “ fair en- 
sample ;” “so much more profitable and gracious,” he says, “is 
doctrine by ensample then by rule.” This “ gentleman,” then, is 
to be the ideal man, type of. all that is highest and most lovable 
in human nature. A lofty purpose, and if it has proved a failure, 
then the poet has indeed fallen below his own grand estimate of 
the poetic mission : — 

“The noble hart, that harbours vertuous thought, 
And is with childe of glorious great intent, 
Can never rest untill it forth have brought 
Th’ eternall brood of glorie excellent.” 

But our critic rightly affirms that we must judge of Spenser, 
“not by his theoretical views, but by the effect his poem actually 
produces upon us.” True; then the first question is: What does 
that word “gentleman” mean to us after reading the “ Faerie 
Queene”? Instantly the thought dilates, and the beautiful old 
word resumes its ancient dignity. Sir Philip Sidney is before us, 
and the divine image of one greater than he, — 


“ The best of men 
That e’er wore earth about him, — 


The first true gentleman that ever breathed.” 


In Spenser’s knight the medizval ideal of saintliness blends with 
the graces and dignity of a fuller manhood. Every reader of 
the “ Faerie Queene,” in the least degree sympathetic, must have 
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had this noble image stamped upon the soul, though it may be 
quite unconsciously. Charles Lamb loved in childhood to wander 
over the old manor-house of Blakesmoor, until, he says, “ every 
dreg of peasantry purging off, I received into myself Very Gen- 
tility.” The same refining process takes place when we mingle 
with the native aristocracy of this Faerie Land; the dregs of 
vulgarity and Anglo-Saxon ferocity purging off, we receive into 
ourselves a new sweetness and dignity of being. The quiet but 
powerful influence of all gentle and noble things streams in soft 
radiance from every lovely face and knightly figure. Such com- 
panionship may be as efficacious for our salvation as “ roast beef, 
and broad fun, and common sense” with Chaucer. It may be as 
“honest and healthy.” If we cannot enter into “the same terms 
of fellowship with Spenser as with Chaucer,” we may enter into 
different, and perhaps higher, terms. 

This fair impression of ideal character is an unconscious 
“lesson” for all hearts. But, to contemplative minds, who find 
more of “ reality ” in the world of thought than the world of action, 
Spenser has a profounder message. If there is any moral power 
in symbolism, there is moral power in the great allegorical pic- 
tures of the “ Faerie Queene.” Many minds are not reached by 
this mode of appeal. The Book of Revelation, though indirectly 
touching the world’s thought everywhere, speaks directly only to 
a few thinkers. Spenser’s power in this respect must be measured 
by the depth of impression upon minds susceptible to this kind 
of influence. And such are not confined to mystics and theo- 
logians. An inspired art critic, who almost turns poet, says of 
Spenser: “ In completeness of personification no one can approach 
him ; not even in Dante do I remember anything quite so great 
as the description of the Captain of the Lusts of the Flesh. .. . 
The horror and truth of this are beyond everything that I know 
out of the pages of Inspiration.” The allegory of the Middle 
Ages is tedious and ineffective, because generally trivial and 
soulless, appealing to the understanding, and seldom touching 
the emotions. Spenser, it is true, has much of the spirit of 
medizval mysticism. The old ideals of life were peculiarly con- 
genial to his unworldly and chivalrous nature. He stands at 
the gates of the modern era like a splendid angel with reverted 
face, as if loth to leave the old twilight land of mystics and 
knights-errant. But his wings have caught the burning rays of 
the Renascence morning, and fill the air with prismatic radiance. 
Allegory passing into his mind brightens and expands into a 
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glorious symbolism. In some instances it may fall back into the 
old conventionalities and unprofitable ingenuities; as in the 
embodiment of Error, which stirs no feeling, unless it be that of 
disgust at a disagreeable picture,— or in the impersonations of 
the House of Holiness, which, with all their charms, have some- 
thing of prim formality. But Spenser’s best work always reaches 
the soul. Consider, for a moment, the temptations that assail 
the Red Cross. They are those to which the highest natures 
are peculiarly liable, — error, illusion, pride, despair, and the last 
great struggle with the whole gigantic force of evil. These 
solemn realities are pictured with a majestic power that forever 
haunts the imagination once impressed with them. The almost 
childlike simplicity and sweetness of Spenser’s style sometimes 
prevents a full perception of the grandeur of a scene, until, having 
glided softly through it, we look back and see it in perspective. 
Then its whole meaning stands revealed, and we receive its deeper 
inspirations. What a mournful and gloomy spectacle is the “sad 
House of Pryde,” when once our eyes have become accustomed to 
its dazzling brilliancy. There is the mad world, with its vulgar 
glitter, trivialities, sin, and shame. The whole blazing pile is tot- 
tering on weak foundations ; and its “ hinder parts” are “ ruinous 
and old,” —the corruption of the grave already begun. When 
Lucifera and her terrific procession “hurtlen forth,” a “ foggy 
mist had covered all the land,” — an ominous obscurity, which 
deepens as this gorgeous nightmare of splendor and decay fades 
from the canvas to give place to “griesly Night with visage 
deadly sad.” And night deepens into the blackness of hell, — the 
“yawning gulf of deepe Avernus hole,” where the trembling 
ghosts come flocking on every side, — 


“To gaze on erthly wight that with the Night durst ride.” 


Pride, falsehood, night, and eternal death seem linked in close 
relationship. This bodes ill to the good Red Cross, about whose 
feet the shadows thicken, and we are not surprised to find him 
soon in the Cave of Despair. The felicities of this sublime 
picture are familiar to all. How exquisitely true is it to the 
workings of despair in the soul. The tempter is no brawny giant, 
but a little, weak old man, “ musing full sadly in his sullein mind.” 
His power lies in the persuasive sweetness of his voice, — so very 
enticing to weary ears. Listen: — 
“ What if some little payne the passage have, 
That makes frayle flesh to feare the bitter wave ; 


Is not short payne well borne that bringes long ease, 
And layes the soule to sleepe in quiet grave ? 
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Sleepe after toyle, port after stormie seas, 
Ease after warre, death after life, does greatly please.” 


We are tempted to answer with the royal Dane, — 


“°T is a consummation 
Devoutly to be wished.” 

The Dragon-fight has some absurdities for many readers, one of 
whom asks: “ Was Spenser serious in making his Knight fight a 
dragon with a tail ‘ three furlongs’ long?” Is the critic serious? 
Spenser is always serious, and here he is as serious as Erebus. It 
would have been better, surely, if he had not measured the tail 
of his dragon; such exactness should have been left to Dante. 
We are entirely reconciled to the “ immeasured tails” of his sea- 
monsters. Just here we venture to ask why Mr. Pancoast should 
single out from this world of monsters one poor “ tiger” for criti- 
eism. If the unhappy animal does not “ spring” as an “ earthly 
tiger ” should, there is every excuse for him in such demoralizing 
company. 

It is possible to make this scene ridiculous ; we may laugh at 
the childish delight in mere hugeness. But the magnificent roar 
of the lines, that shake the ground as they “the earth would 
shoulder from her seat,” and the great, rolling, voleanic clouds 
of Stygian vapor, triumph over all incongruities. Considered as 
symbolism, it at once assumes dignity and grandeur. How illu- 
minated is the scene with spiritual beauty. The Knight, struck 
down and well-nigh defeated, falls into the Well of Life; from 
which, when morning dawns, he springs, — 

“ As eagle, fresh out of the ocean wave, 
Where he hath lefte his plumes all hory gray, 
And deckt himselfe with fethers youthly gay, 
Like eyas hauke up mounts unto the skies, 


His newly-budded pineons to assay, 
And marveiles at himselfe stil as he flies.” 


This is the glory and the mystery of the new birth. In the 
night, thick with peril, which follows, the exhausted warrior sinks 
down to rest, defenseless and alone, save that Una, frail as a lone 
anemone, kneels not far off in prayer. But lo! he lies “as in a 
dreame of deepe delight.” ‘O thou afflicted, tossed with tem- 
pest, and not comforted, behold I will lay thy stones with fair 
colors and lay thy foundations with sapphires.” 

In such great symbolic pictures as these we think may be found 
what our critic denies to the entire poem, — “ suggestiveness of 
the Divine,” of “something beyond,” the “ ineffable light of a 
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sacred meaning.” We must rise into the comprehensiveness of 
Spenser’s spirit, if we would feel his greatness. How free and 
wide the flight of thought in such conceptions as the Garden of 
Adonis and the canto on Mutability. These serene meditations 
ignore the limits of time and space. In Spenser’s philosophy 
the highest truths of Paganism clasp hands with Christian ethics. 
The “ Faerie Queene” is the divinest proof ever given by poet 
of the essential harmony of all intrinsically beautiful and noble 
things. Its power lies, not, it is true, in a firm grasp of actuali- 
ties, but in a large conception of the universal truths that under- 
lie existence everywhere, and a marvelous skill in making the 
whole physical universe serve as a splendid vehicle of thought. 
It is difficult to imagine how this “eternall brood of glorie excel- 
lent” could have been made intelligible in any other form than 
that of allegory. 

But do we think of the characters of the “ Faerie Queene ” as 
“ embodied qualities ” merely ? There is a gentle ghost that hovers 
about our hearthstones, — not one of us, she is too fair to touch, 
— but very dear and familiar, to thé children even. Indeed, they 
seem to understand her better than the critics, for they take her 
quite seriously and naturally. All hearts bless her, and exclaim, 


with Dame Celia : — 
“O happy earth 
Whereon thy innocent feet doe ever tread !” 


What character of fiction is more familiar or more beloved than 
Lady Una? And yet it is true that she is only a vision, which 
would melt into air at a touch—a breath. The “milk-white 
lamb ” by her side does melt quite away. We see no more of it 
after the first scene, and never think to inquire for it; it might 
come and go like a moonbeam. How we can enter into “ terms 
of fellowship ” with this fair illusion would be as difficult to ex- 
plain as how the Red Cross could believe in the false Una, con- 
jured up for his discomfiture by Archimago. Spenser and Archi- 
mago are rare magicians. There is no denying that “the moment 
we cease to think of her as a glorious vision, an exquisite type, we 
fail to do justice to the peculiar beauty of her story.” But why 
cease to think of her as a “ glorious vision” ? Why “ begin to 
reflect, in spite of our better instincts, that Una is not startled 
into any woman’s demonstrations of fear by the sudden appear- 
ance of the lion?” If we must have such reflections, we are not 
wholly under the poet’s spell; we are disappointed that Ariel is 
not set to drawing water. Has not Una a distinct individuality, 
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unique in literature? Where else is there anything like her? un- 
less she be, indeed, Chaucer’s Griselda with the “ spiritual body.” 
And what of Belphebe, Britomart, Amoret, Florimel? Surely 
these are characters almost as distinctly individualized as Rosa- 
lind, Imogen, Ophelia, and Perdita, only they are daughters of the 
Faerie race. It is true that they have not the “smell of mortal- 
ity” upon them, — which Mr. Pancoast seems so much to regret, 
but for which we thank the gods, who have made them, like Apollo 
and Daphne on the Grecian Urn, eternally young and fair. Are 
there no “ realities” but such as have the smutch of earth upon 
them ? 

The Knights, we admit, are much of a piece. Yet the type is so 
noble that we are never tired of meeting with it. There are 
many delicate touches of nature that gently enlist our sympa- 
thies. How perfectly natural in a most refined character is the 
attitude of the Red Cross toward the counterfeit image of Una. 
When astonishment and disgust struggle with habitual love and 
reverence, how reserved and courteous his bearing. (Thus, we 
feel, Spenser himself would have acted.) And when he stands in 
the Cave of Despair, unmanned for a moment, we watch with a 
touch of tragic interest the workings of his heart: — 

“ His hand did quake 
And tremble like a leafe of aspin greene, 
And troubled blood through his pale face was seene 
To come and goe, with tidings from the heart.” 
Guyon’s tenderness for the “little babe with bloody hands,” and 
the last sigh of the dying mother, — “‘ So give me leave to rest,” 
—all are instances of that unstudied pathos which is an echo 
of the — 
“ Still, sad music of humanity, 
Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten and subdue.” 
In this Faerie Land the noises of the world are heard far-off like 
the sound of the ocean in a sea-shell; they no longer agitate us, 
but they awaken pensive reflections and delicate sympathies that 
are sometimes better than agitations. 

We now turn to the criticism of Spenser as a poet of nature. 
After quoting the familiar description of the abode of Idleness in 
the Idle Lake, ending with the lines — 

‘* No tree whose braunches did not bravely spring ; 
No braunch whereon a fine bird did not sitt ; 
No bird but did her shrill notes sweetely sing ; 
No song but did containe a lovely ditt ;” 
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the writer observes: “Can anything be more consistently arti- 
ficial? There is not one breath of nature in this plot, picked out 
and arranged as a sample, from the painted blossoms to the fine 
birds disposed with mechanical and unnatural regularity, one sing- 
ing on each branch.” 

All true, if it is to be regarded as descriptive poetry; nature 
never thought of being half so fine. But is it not rather a care- 
less roundelay, — more music than sense, — such as might be sung 
by some blooming maiden, with a garland on her head, dancing 
through a garden? All it seems to mean is: “Oh wonderful! 
there never was anything so delectable in all the world.” Spenser 
has the feeling of a child, who likes to be assured that the prin- 
cess in the fairy tale is the most beautiful lady in the whole world. 
This childlike spirit of exaggeration and wonder, which prevails 
throughout the poem, is responsible for some of its greatest 
charms as well as for some crudities. It is the buoyant and 
daring spirit of an age of discoveries. Nothing was too passing 
strange for belief when English sailors were telling their marvel- 
ous tales of real Eldorados beyond the seas. What dreams might 
not be realized with the return of the next traveler! Old Fortu- 
natus in the play exclaims: “ Ampedo, thy soul is made of lead, 
too dull, too ponderous, to mount up to the incomprehensible 
glory that travel lifts men to.” The narrow horizon, the every- 
day earth, could no longer satisfy this intense expectancy of feel- 
ing. We do not catch the spirit of Spenser’s dream until we 
stand with him at the golden gates of a new life. The failure to 
do this has, we think, led our critic to a further misapprehension 
of the poet’s feeling. He continues: “If any one will take the 
trouble to examine the numerous descriptions of morning in the 
‘Faerie Queene,’ he will find that Spenser is generally satisfied 
with repeating the stilted and conventional phrases of a pseudo- 
classicism: It is surely hard to find the breath of dawn in such 
lines as these : — 

“*¢ At last, the golden oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre ; 
An Phebus, fresh as brydegrome to his mate, 
Came dauncing forth, shaking his deawie hayre ; 
And hurld his glistering beams through gloomy ayre.’” 


Not, indeed, the breath of dawn in our world, —the world of 
Wordsworth and of Shakespeare, — but is it not the perfect dawn 
of Faerie Land? We do not feel Spenser’s classicisms to be 
“ stilted and conventional.” His delight in pagan beauty is too 
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genuine a rapture. Olympus blooms again in his dreams like 
some fair mirage in a Christian sky. The glowing forms of Greek 
divinities have lost, it is true, somewhat of their ancient majesty, 
but their grace, and joy, and splendor have penetrated the thought 
of the Middle Ages as rosy light penetrates a gray cloud. We 
shall not feel Spenser’s paganisms to be affectations if we appre- 
ciate that mightiest impulse of the Renascence which came from 
the sudden revelation to western Europe of Greek life and art. 
‘* At last the golden, oriental gate 
Of greatest heaven gan to open fayre,” 
and let in upon the chilling gloom of dogmatism and superstition 
a flood of warm and living beauty. What could such a poet as 
Spenser do? His dazzled eyes are far too blind to see “ English 
daisies” at his feet. A bewildering throng of gods and god- 
desses, Pan with his satyrs, and a whole bevy of nymphs and 
naiads, rush upon him, overwhelm him, and take possession of his 
fairyland, whether he will or no. They are everywhere, — in 
clouds, streams, and forests; and as naturally and joyously there 
as the daisies in Chaucer’s meadows. It is, perhaps, difficult for 
minds trained by Wordsworth to an exquisitely conscientious 
study of nature to stop thinking about what she means, and sim- 
ply bask like a pagan in her “ good gigantic smile.” Spenser’s 
morning songs are an unthinking, unreasoning ery of joy in the 
new glory of existence. It is a misfortune if our natural sensi- 
bilities have been so refined away by metaphysical subtleties that 
we can feel no exultation in such a golden-throated lark’s song as 
this : — 
“The joyous day gan early to appeare ; 
And fayre Aurora from the deawy bed 
Of aged Tithone gan herselfe to reare 
With rosy cheekes, for shame as blushing red : 
Her golden locks, for hast, were loosely shed 
About her eares, when Una did her marke 
Clymbe to her charet, all with flowers spred, 


From heven high to chase the chearelesse darke : 
With mery note her lowd salutes the morning larke.” 


Such classicisms are no more like the machinery of the eighteenth 
century than a warm and lovely body is like an effigy. 

But Spenser cannot be estimated by any examination of details. 
A minute criticism asserts that he is seldom true to nature; yet 
when we think of the “ Faerie Queene ”’ as a whole, do we not find 
ourselves possessed of certain impressions of the vastness and 
richness of nature unequaled elsewhere in English poetry? One 
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moment we lie upon a bed of lilies in cool shadow, and the next 
moment we ride on the “ circled waters, rapt with whirling sway,” 
of a primeval ocean. Again the horizon widens, and the coursers 
of our “ charet” “ softly swim away” through “spersed ayre ” 
and through the “ world of waters wide and deepe” to silent 
regions “amid the bowels of the earth,” or on “ the eastern coast 
of heaven,” the dim abodes of Sleep, and Night, and Death. 


“ Our little life 
Is rounded with a sleep.” 


Once more the horizon widens, and we stand among the stars, 
looking down upon all creatures, elements, and seasons of the 
earth in their eternal vicissitudes. Such are some of the great 
* breathing-spaces ” in Spenser’s scenery ; not so well appreciated, 
perhaps, as his Bowers of Bliss and “grace of forest-charms.” 
His canvas somewhat resembles that of Turner,—not true to 
nature in any literal sense, but a reflection of certain impressions 
upon the soul of some of her most magnificent aspects. 

One word more — upon the question of moral purity. It is 
necessary to enter fully into the most serious and sacred affections 
of Spenser before passing judgment upon what is called by our 
critic his ‘ ungovernable susceptibility to outward beauty.” A 
large indulgence of artistic instinct may perhaps be safely allowed 
to the poet of the “ Hymns to Love and Beauty,” and the supreme 
“ Marriage-Song.” The perfect ideal of love here presented — 
divinely pure but without a shade of coldness—is rare in a 
northern nature. It could not have been conceived without the 
tropical susceptibility to outward beauty which is pronounced 
“alien” and “un-English.” If alien to England, it is not alien 
to poetry, and patriotism need not concern us here. We know 
that this susceptibility was under complete control in Spenser’s 
own immaculate life, and may we not say as much of his great 
work, if judged by its prevailing spirit and not by single lines 
here and there? In all Renascence poetry love is the great mo- 
tive power of life, but in Spenser it is ever the incentive to honor 
and high enterprise. He never allows us to forget the distinction 
between the higher and the lower passion. If for a moment we 
are made to feel all the seductive charms of material beauty, as in 
the “ Bower of Bliss,” an invigorating breeze of contempt for sen- 
suality is sure to sweep over the dangerous ground, and we are 
then aware, if not before, that it is in beauty and not in sin that 
the poet revels. “* Let Gryll be Gryll and have his hoggish mind,” 
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is the blunt conclusion to the “ Bower of Bliss.” Possibly it is 
only the half-truths that are harmful. The whole truth is, that 
sin has siren charms, and that when stripped of these it is dis- 
gusting. Spenser has painted both sides of the picture truth- 
fully and heartily. ‘ Acrasia” is only what she appears to be, — 
a beautiful piece of flesh,—and it may be enough that she is felt 
to be essentially vulgar beside the — 
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“troops of chaste goddesses, 
Whose star-like eyes have power (might they still shine) 
To make night day, and day more crystalline.” 


It is before the noble beauty of Belpheebe, or of Charity in the 
House of Holiness, that we find Spenser upon his knees in a 
rapture of love and reverence. Even here there is a strong appeal 
to the senses, but we would not wish one shade less of splendid 
bloom ; it is the gracious fullness and sumptuousness of nature, 
all penetrated with celestial light. And is it not Una— the last 
refinement of spiritual beauty — whose presence has somehow 
pervaded the whole poem, so that the most natural thought of 
Spenser is that of Wordsworth ?— 


“ Sweet Spenser, moving through his clouded heaven 
With the moon’s beauty and the moon’s soft pace.” 


But it is objected that “the tone of the poem, as a whole, 
is relaxing and deliciously enervating, rather than bracing and 
stimulating.” A little relaxation in these days of nervous ten- 
sion were no calamity. Our nerves are quivering with the stren- 
uous and piercing notes of nineteenth century music. Shelley’s 
melodious shrieks might issue from Purgatory, and Browning’s 
trumpet blasts ought to electrify a corpse. Wordsworth, to be 
sure, allows us to sit down, clothed and in our right minds, — 
but not to relax, however he never lets us stop thinking for 
an instant. There is little danger of being demoralized by a 
sail now and then upon the blue sea of Spenser’s song. On 
the gentle undulations of that deep and quiet music the weary 
voyager finds release and rest. Spenser is the spirit of order and 
reverence, —of faith in the “ divine event.” 

But we are told that his song is without the “ divine dissatisfac- 
tion.” Not so, we think; for are we not often conscious of a pro- 
found sadness beneath all the joy and splendor of imagery? How 
frequently the word “ weary” occurs ; how often we are led into 
the “calm shadow” of solemn dreams. It is the noble discon- 
tent of a soul which the world cannot fill, and which looks serenely 
onward to the — 
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“. . . stedfast rest of all things, firmely stayd 
Upon the pillours of eternity, 
That is contrayr to Mutability ; 
For all that moveth doth in change delight : 
But thenceforth all shall rest eternally 
With Him that is the God of Sabaoth hight : 
O that great Sabaoth God, graunt me that Sabbaths sight.” 
Ellen Urania Clark. 


Newton CENTRE, Mass. 





WHAT IS REALITY? 


IX. EVOLUTION. 


On the very threshold of an inquiry as to the agreement of 
theism and evolution we are arrested by a consideration that may 
be stated something as follows: If the world is the result of a 
continual creation, slowly advancing from the simple to the com- 
plex, is it not the height of absurdity to employ the latest and 
most complex product, the human mind, as the symbol of the pre- 
existing cause of the whole process? It seems to me that there 
is no escape from an affirmative answer to this question, if the 
simple elements, to which the process is traced, are to be regarded 
as its absolute beginnings. But the habit of mind that causes 
the doctrine of evolution to assume the form of an exhaustive 
history of the world is quite foreign to any scientific statement of 
that doctrine. 7 

What is there in evolution that suggests a beginning? True, 
its starting-point may be figured to the imagination as a neat-to- 
nothing. It appears, at the end of our backward tracing of the 
process, as the vanishing-point of existence. But a little reflec- 
tion tells us that this aspect of the germinal unit, or units, of 
evolution is a purely external one. The smallness of the germ 
and the inadequacy of our powers of discernment make it appear 
insignificant ; but the results that flow from it proclaim it to 
be the compendium of a history yet to be developed. It includes 
within itself a world of possibilities; and if we go to nature to 
ask the origin of this potential complexity, we are referred to an 
antecedent history, the manifoldness of which has in some way 
been compressed into this apparently simple germinal form. 

The real evolution, the evolution of experience, that from which 
our hypothesis of the world-process takes its rise, is found in the 
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egg. The history of the egg conducts us back to the single cell. 
Do we in this find any suggestion of an absolute beginning? Not 
at all. It represents the beginning of a new cycle of animal life ; 
but all the wonderful development that is possible to this speck 
of protoplasm dates back for its cause not simply to the cycle 
of development that has preceded it, but to innumerable cycles, 
which, taken collectively, form a more comprehensive race cycle. 

In all this there is no indication or suggestion of an absolute 
beginning ; but, on the contrary from the general law of conti- 
nuity, that what is true of one case will be true of similar cases, 
and probably true of what are probably similar, we are con- 
strained to the belief that there is no such absolute beginning ; 
and that the external appearance of the beginnings of any cycle 
affords not the slightest suggestion as to the nature of its ante- 
cedents. Jevons! has called attention to the fact that physical 
science gives no countenance to the notion of infinite duration of 
matter in one continuous course of existence. The theory of heat 
obliges us to conceive of a limit to the present order of things. 
It places us in the dilemma either of believing in a creation de 
novo at an assignable date in the past, or else of supposing that 
some inexplicable change in the working of natural laws then 
took place. No matter which horn of this dilemma we take, we 
are held to the conclusion that the simple elements of the most 
comprehensive cycle known to us do not represent the beginning. 
There was either an antecedent state of things, or a preéxisting 
creator. 

What, then, shall we say of that tendency of the human mind 
to believe that the simplest forms of things give us a clue to 
their beginnings? I think we must say that it is only the re- 
sult of a one-sided way of looking at them; and that, when all 
the facts are taken into consideration, reason demands the exist- 
ence of a complex antecedent to account for the innumerable 
potentialities of relatively simple elements as much as it demands 
antecedent simple elements to account for that which is complex. 
In other words, we may affirm that the attempt to discover origins 
by the study of external phenomena is doomed to everlasting 
frustration.” 


1 The Principles of Science, chap. xxxi. 

2 “We drive the problem backwards, step by step, and at last have to 
make the confession that the primal origin remains to us a mystery, and that 
throughout the course of the universe we discern, at most, alternations of de- 
velopment, but nowhere the origin of that primary arrangement on which the 
VOL. XIV, — NO. 84, 42 
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But now let us observe that, though we are obliged to relegate 
the problem of beginnings to the category of no-thoroughfare 
questions, it is quite otherwise with the problem of cause. If we 
will shut out from our minds the impossible idea of a cause ante- 
cedent to all existence, it is possible for us to conduct rationally, 
and with a fair prospect of success, an inquiry as to the cause or 
causes of forms and qualities. We can do this, because we are, 
in our own experience, acquainted with a real causative power, — 
a power that plans and originates modifications at innumerable 
points in the ever-flowing course of physical changes. It is just 
because we know such a power incessantly at work in the guid- 
ance of human activities that we instinctively postulate the exist- 
ence of a similar power at work in the phenomena of nature, 
when they express order and adaptation to ends. And, in what 
follows, I shall try to show that this instinct is not, even from 
a scientific point of view, misleading ; but, on the contrary, that 
it indicates to us the only possible way by which we can reach a 
rational construction of that broadest of all generalizations, known 
as evolution. 

Two quite different conceptions have been made use of by those 
who have believed it possible to explain the world process as non- 
intelligent. On the one hand, the unconscious formative power 
is thought of as working from within,—as bringing about the 
wonders of organic adaptation determinately, in virtue of chem- 
ical and physical laws. And, on the other, the predominant 
shaping influence has been traced to the pressure of external 
circumstances upon an infinite variety of indeterminate forms sup- 
plied by the activity of organic elements and by sexual differences. 
These two conceptions are in a measure rivals; but they are not 
mutually exclusive. 

Both of them, as we have intimated, are exclusive of the idea 
of a supreme constantly working creative intelligence. But it 
must be said of the former that it did not, at first, make its 
appearance as the absolute antithesis of a mind-caused universe. 
While it diverted attention from the thought of a single creative 
possibility of this rotation absolutely depends. . . . Every orderly combina- 
tion is based upon a prior combination, and varied as is this melody of the be- 
coming, now swelling into greater fullness, now sinking into an insignificant 
germinal form, it has for us neither beginning nor ending, and all our science 
can do is to climb up and down this interminable stem, comprehending the 
connection of particular portions as the result of universal laws, but never 


attaining to the discernment of the originating principle of the whole, or of 
the goal of its development.” — Microcosmus, vol. i., p. 372. 
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being, it recognized the half-intelligent efforts of creatures as 
an important determining element. The relation in which the 
new thought stood to the accepted idea of creation found the fol- 
lowing expression in a book published by the philosophical club 
of Derby, of which Dr. Erasmus Darwin was the leading spirit. 
“* What we call creatures were not created by God, for there is no 
such being as we imagine by that name, but by themselves, that 
is, by the process of evolution.”! This was manifestly a reflec- 
tion of Lamarck’s idea that living creatures have, to some ex- 
tent, the power of so responding to changed external conditions 
as to favorably modify their organizations as regards those con- 
ditions. 

This hypothesis was based upon the following fact of experi- 
ence: “In every animal which has not passed the term of its 
development, the frequent and sustained employment of an organ, 
gradually strengthening, develops and enlarges it.” Therefore, 
it was argued, as different external circumstances call out different 
activities for the preservation of life, the result is necessarily the 
development of different organs. That class of organs which, 
from being most used, are most nourished, tend to grow stronger, 
larger, and more elaborate ; while those which are not called into 
activity are weakened and deteriorated, and finally become rudi- 
mentary or disappear altogether. 

This rendering of evolution, while it did not attribute to the 
creature a consciously inventive and constructive intelligence, did 
suggest a certain amount of intelligence,— an amount that is 
sufficient to give direction to effort; and further, in view of the 
fact that this direction of effort has resulted in the formation of 
organs most elaborately adapted to the successive requirements of 
environment, there is a manifest implication of inventive intelli- 
gence residing somewhere in the creature. This implication has 
been recognized and followed out in a variety of ways. Murphy, 
Cope, and von Hartmann have each constructed an interesting 
hypothesis with regard to the existence of such an intelligence. 
But we cannot, at this point in the discussion, stop to inquire how 
valuable these may be. For we must first consider those expla- 
nations that regard the formative influences as purely non-intel- 
ligent. 

From the time of Lamarck the idea of evolution made, for 
fifty years, but little progress; and when at the end of this 
chrysalis period it awoke to new life, it showed itself in a very 


1 Moseley’s Reminiscences. 
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different aspect. Darwin did not, it is true, ignore the work of 
Lamarck, or deny to it an element of truth. But he introduced 
a new principle which was completely to overshadow it. Dr. Asa 
Gray in his interpretation of Darwin’s position affirms that he 
held both terms of the following antithesis, —“ that variations 
are in some way excited by change of external conditions ; also 
that they are determined by something within rather than some- 
thing without the organism.” But Dr. Gray also admits that 
Darwin is correctly represented as believing that the variations are 
perhaps fortuitous so far as their usefulness to the organism goes. 

The fact is, Darwin was not primarily interested in what may 
be called the internal factors of evolution. His whole attention 
and ingenuity went out to the elucidation of the influence of en- 
vironment upon the persistence of organisms. The tendency to 
vary he treated, for the most part, as physicists treat the law of 
gravitation. It constituted for him a never ceasing but purpose- 
less formative energy, by means of which life is enabled to pen- 
etrate every crack and cranny of the universe that gives it room 
and sustenance. What exists is only an infinitesimal part of that 
which begins to exist. New forms or modifications of forms are 
destroyed, by millions, in their clash with environment; and only 
those remain that chance to fall upon the open or relatively soft 
places of the world. The result is something like that presented 
by a much indented coast line. Life, with its infinite capacity for 
variation and adaptation, like the irrepressible water, has occu- 
pied the open spaces, and continues to wear for itself channels in 
every yielding portion of the enviroment. And as a bird’s-eye 
view of such a coast line presents every variety of shape in the 
spaces occupied by water, so life has been coerced by its environ- 
ment, animate and inanimate, into the varied forms that we see 
around us. 

The method by which Darwin arrived at this conception was, 
in its main features, a legitimate one. Like a true philosopher, 
he looked about the world for some concrete fact that might be 
used analogically as a key to unlock the secret of nature’s trans- 
formations. Some little part of the process must be found where 
she should be caught, as it were, in the act of producing one 
species or variety from another. This he conceived himself to 
have discovered in the gradual transformations of form and habit 
which the care of man has produced in domesticated animals and 
plants. Actual changes, whose whole history was accurately 
known, could here be studied in all their stages. 
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The chief cause of these changes in Darwin’s view was the 
selection exercised by man. By his intelligence man discovers 
that certain individuals of the same species possess distinguishing 
characteristics. Some of these characteristics render the animals 
possessing them more valuable to him than others. It is for his 
interest, therefore, to make the whole domesticated species resem- 
ble the few valuable individuals. This he accomplishes by per- 
mitting these, and these alone, to produce their kind. In 
every generation the less favored progeny is withdrawn from the 
line of increase and development. Applying this to nature, he 
offered to science the phrase Natural Selection, as the expression 
of a principle that should be regarded as the chief cause of the 
existence of all established species. As man restricts reproduction 
to a specific channel by the suppression of the mass, so also does 
nature. Only, instead of man, intelligently discriminating be- 
tween more or less desirable individuals, we have, in nature, con- 
flict with environment,—a conflict that results in withdrawing 
from the line of increase and development those individuals and 
types that cannot hold their own in the struggle for existence. 

Now, for a true estimate of the satisfactoriness of this account 
of forms and adaptations, it is very necessary that we understand 
fully the meaning of the words used in its statement. Let us see 
clearly, from the start, that the action of natural selection is 
altogether unintelligent. Unless we bear this constantly in mind 
the word selection will call up false ideas. This word was chosen 
by Darwin to signalize the connection between his principle and 
the fact of experience upon which it is analogically based. But 
this, it seems to me, was an unfortunate choice, because the selec- 
tive act of man is the very element in the analogy of which no 
use is made. Selection always implies thought. It is a synonym 
for choice between things or courses of action that have been 
intelligently compared. No word in the language is more fully 
invested with psychic meaning; and no word, therefore, is less 
fitted to stand where it stands. It is impossible for any one to 
reach a true estimate of Darwin’s principle till he has schooled 
himself to think into the word selection, as often as it appears, 
a meaning exactly the reverse of that which it ordinarily rep- 
resents. 

To simplify matters, then, I would suggest that the true name 
of this principle is natural repression. Or, better than this, 
since nature has been so much personified in our thoughts, let us 
say unintelligent repression. This, while it keeps constantly 
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before us the two distinctive ideas of the principle, clearly marks 
it off from the conception of a continually operating purposive 
intelligence. As often as we use it we are reminded of the fact 
that the principle for which it stands is offered to explain the 
world only in so far as it can be explained by a process of un- 
designed limitation or exclusion. 

Having settled this, let us ask, first, does the non-inclusion of 
the element of intelligent selection vitiate the analogy for the 
purposes of Mr. Darwin’s hypothesis? I cannot see that it does. 
The result is attained, in both cases, by precisely the same means, 
that is, the withdrawal of the mass of individuals from the line 
of increase and development. How that withdrawal is brought 
about is irrelevant to the hypothesis. It seems to me, therefore, 
that the reasoning at this point is sound. There is a process 
going on in nature similar to that by which man protects and im- 
proves certain varieties of animals and plants. In the latter case, 
the preserved are those that fit the wants of man; in the former, 
they are those that fit environment. 

We are ready, then, for the next question; which must be: Zo 
what extent does this principle explain the forms and adaptations 
that we find in nature? Does it, as in the case of the domestica- 
tion of animals, effect only the accumulation and preservation of 
certain developed characteristics? Or, may it be credited with 
the origination of all the elaborate adjustments of organized 
life? It might be claimed that the principle of continuity justi- 
fies us in making the latter assumption. If there is at work in 
nature a principle that makes for the survival of the fittest, why 
should not the repression of all those variations that are useless 
to the species have produced just such adaptive combinations as 
those we see about us in living organisms ? 

Our answer is, that no continuity of the principle of repression 
can begin to account for the existence of the forms repressed. In 
the production of new varieties of domesticated animals, man 
finds ready-made, for his selective act to work upon, a world of 
elaborately organized and delicately adjusted forms. Now if we 
assume the existence of a positive constructive principle in nature, 
—.a principle that makes for a continually increasing complexity 
in organization, then we shall have something like a true analogy 
on which to base our explanation. 

But this is just what the advocates of the supremacy of natural 
selection deny us. For, if there be such a constructive principle 
at work, then the principle of selection or repression must be 
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assigned to an exceedingly subordinate place. A power that 
makes for a continually increasing complexity of organization 
must, of necessity, give rise to very definite forms. Every organ- 
ization is a balance of forces that are delicately adjusted to each 
other. If such a power exists, the power that modifies these 
definite forms by the repression of a part of them sinks into rela- 
tive insignificance. We may still be greatly interested in it as a 
principle that intensifies the separateness of forms; but we can 
never think of it as the form producer. We cannot see things as 
Wallace sees them, when he says: “ Whatever other causes have 
been at work, Natural Selection is supreme, to an extent which 
even Darwin himself hesitated to claim for it. The more we 
study it, the more we are convinced of its overpowering impor- 
tance, and the more confidently we claim, in Darwin’s own words, 
that it has been the most important, but not the exclusive, means 
of modification.” } 

How is it, then, it may be asked, that a philosopher like Wallace, 
who has spent a lifetime in the study of the facts from which the 
hypothesis of evolution is deduced, can see them in this light? I 
conceive that it is to be explained by the aptitude which men of 
special gifts often display of seeing things in special ways. It 
seems to me that all those who claim so much for the principle 
of repression have permitted the principle of variation to com- 
pletely hide from view the principle of positive construction. 
They seem to take it for granted that when they have demon- 
strated that unlimited variation is a universal fact, they have 
summed up all, or nearly all, that is not due to repression. But 
simple variation carries with it no principle of progress. It does 
not, of itself, lead to new and higher combinations. All that we 
mean by the word organization is quite outside of and beyond the 
sphere of mere variability. And the great stress that has been 
laid upon the fact of variation has diverted attention from the 
constructive force that varies, much to the prejudice of accurate 
thinking. 

This appears very clearly, if I mistake not, in Weismann’s 
account of the causes of variation, — an account which lays a 
heavier weight than any other upon the much-burdened shoulders 
of natural selection. Let us look for a moment at his rendering 
of the matter. Weismann traces all variations in the beginning 
to contact with environment.2 So long as the animated world 
was composed of unicellular organisms, there was no bar to the 


1 Darwinism, p. 444. 2 Essays upon Heredity, Oxford 1889, p. 278. 
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origination of race peculiarities by the transmission of those in- 
dividual characteristics that were acquired through response to 
environment. An ameeba, when nutrition and growth have reached 
a certain stage, reproduces itself by making a fair and equal 
division of all its elements to identically constructed halves of 
itself ; and then, after existing for a brief period as a double 
organism, it separates and becomes two. Neither one of these 
two is the original amceba more than the other. Each is the’ pro- 
genitor in a somewhat depleted condition. Every variation, there- 
fore, that has been produced through contact with environment, is 
transmitted. 

But this method of originating persistent variations is, Weis- 
mann maintains, one that no longer operates after race-evolution 
has passed the unicellular stage. For when organisms become 
multicellular there ensues a differentiation of cells and a division 
of labor. Only one particular class of cells, that which contains 
the germ-plasm, has to do with reproduction. These germ cells 
form a cast so absolutely separated from all the others as to 
remain, so far as their constitution is concerned, practically un- 
changed by any influence proceeding from the external world. 
“The germ cells of successive generations are related in the same 
way as a series of generations of unicellular beings which are 
derived one from another by continued division.” 

It would seem as if evolution must, at this point, come to a 
standstill. But no; a new method of variation appears in the 
field. Amphigonic, or sexual, reproduction introduces a new 
series of differences springing from the wnion of those diverse 
elements that have been originated and accumulated in unicellular 
organisms by contact with environment.! There can be, it is said, 
no end to such variations, because no two individuals are just 
alike. And, although the door is shut against the entrance of 
new variations from the outside, the various characteristics that 
were acquired in the unicellular stage present themselves in new 
combinations, every time a new individual comes into the world. 
Even the individuals that proceed from a single pair are not alike. 
For the germ-plasm of each progenitor has within it the power of 
reproducing not simply the characteristics of immediate ancestors, 
but those also of countless generations that have preceded them. 
Some of the progeny, therefore, may inherit the peculiarities of 
near, and others those of remote, ancestors. In other words, all 
the variations that take place in the process of evolution, from 


1 Essays upon Heredity, p. 272. 
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unicellular organisms upward, are fortuitous, so far as benefit 
to the organism is concerned ; and natural selection has to per- 
form the whole work of adapting them to environment. 

Now let us remember that life has to be raised from the form 
in which it exists only as a single cell through all the stages of 
increasing complexity that have culminated in man. Natural 
selection cannot achieve this wonder of constructive organization. 
For it is, as we have seen, nothing but a principle of repression. 
Can variation accomplish it ? 

We must assume that when variation from external sources 
came to an end, the individuals that modified each other’s offspring 
in sexual reproduction were essentially homogeneous. What 
differences they had were the differences of comparatively simple 
organisms of the same species. Should we not naturally suppose 
that the continual mingling of the reproductive elements of 
individuals of the same species would have a tendency to neutral- 
ize each other? But let us suppose the opposite, — that, owing to 
the tenacity with which the germ-plasm retains all the variations 
that have ever found their way into it, all the original character- 
istics survive, and, by their endless combinations, produce an in- 
finity of differences for natural selection to work upon. Still, all 
these differences are on the same plane, and the suppression of a 
part of them can never raise them above that plane. To accom- 
plish this we must have an additional principle, —a principle of 
construction that makes continually for a more complex organiza- 
tion, that builds up organisms by appropriating new elements, 
which it coordinates and binds together in subordination to more 
and more comprehensive units. 

Let us then proceed to ask whether, if we admit the existence 
of such a positive principle, it is possible to account for the evolu- 
tion of all the adaptations of the world without postulating the 
presence of an adapting intelligence. There are those who think 
so. Herbert Spencer and G. H. Lewes in England, Nigeli and 
Eimer in Germany, may be cited as representatives of those who 
hold the two following propositions: First, — a very important 
influence in the determination of forms proceeds from internal 
factors, acting in definite directions. Second, — these factors are 
purely mechanical and chemical. 

Mr. Lewes states his view in a general way as follows: ‘“* The 
evolution of organisms, like the evolution of crystals or the evolu- 
tion of islands and continents, is determined, first, by laws inherent 
in the substances evolved, and, second, by relations to the medium 
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in which the evolution takes place.” ! In opposition to the hypoth- 
esis that natural selection, acting externally upon evolved forms, 
has determined all the established characteristics of organisms, he 
calls attention to the many analogies that exist, not simply among 
animals at the extreme ends of the scale, but also between ani- 
mals and plants where the idea of a direct kinship is out of the 
question. ‘ Such eases,” he says, “are commonly robbed of their 
due significance by being dismissed as coincidences. But what 
determines the coincidence? If we assume, as we are justified in 
assuming, that the possible directions of organic combination and 
the resultant forms are limited, there must inevitably occur such 
coincident lines.” 2. The abruptness with which exceedingly com- 
plex structures enter the process of evolution points, he argues, to 
the same conclusion. “The sudden appearance of new organs, 
not a trace of which is discernible in the embryo or adult form 
of organisms lower in the scale, — for instance, the phosphorescent 
and electric organs, is, like the sudden appearance of new instru- 
ments in the social organism, such as the printing press and the 
railway, wholly inexplicable on the theory of descent, but is ex- 
plicable on the theory of organic affinity.” ® 

This idea of organic affinity is derived analogically from what 
we know of chemical affinity; and the development, as well as 
the structure of an organism, is said to be determined by the 
affinities of its constituent molecules. On no other principle, 
Lewes affirms, can we explain such facts as that, from the same 
external medium, the Articulata assimilate chitine, the Mollus- 
coida cellulose, the Mollusca and Crustacea carbonates of lime, 
and the Vertebrata phosphates.* 

Eimer is in substantial agreement with Lewes as to the points 
above mentioned. It is the response of organisms to light, air, 
warmth, cold, water, moisture, food, etc., that has given rise to the 
manifold variety of the organic world and to the origin of species. 
To quote his own words: “ Just as in inorganic nature from dif- 
ferent mother lyes different crystals separate, as even simple me- 
chanical shock can produce dimorphous crystallization, so crystal- 
lize, if I may so express myself, in the course of ages, organic 
forms to a certain degree different, out of the same original mass. 
. . . But just because the form of the organism depends upon 
physico-chemical processes, it is, like the form of the inorganic 
crystal, a definite one, and can, when modification takes place, only 


1 The Nature of Life, sec. 124. 2 The Nature of Life, sec. 117. 
8 The Nature of Life, sec. 121. * The Nature of Life, sec. 130. 
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change in certain definite directions.”1 With regard to the 
origin of species, he states his belief as follows: “ The variation 
of species takes place not in all kinds of directions irregularly, 
but always in definite directions, and, indeed, in each species in a 
given time, in only a few directions.” ? 

Niigeli differs from Lewes and Eimer in attaching very little 
importance to external influences, and in throwing almost the whole 
stress of evolution upon internal factors. He holds that climatic 
conditions and changes of nutrition have no effect on the transfor- 
mation of species; and he affirms of natural selection that it has 
had its effect in separating and in defining, but not in forming the 
strains. ‘“ Not a single phylogenetic pedigree,” he says, “‘ owes to 
competition its existence ; but the several pedigrees, through the 
extermination of intermediate forms, stand forth more clearly and 
more characteristically.” ? In his view, internal causes depending 
on the nature of the organic substance effect the transformation 
of strains in definite directions in accordance with a law of “im- 
provement.” That is, the internal causes work continually toward 
a greater complexity and greater “ perfection” of organization, — 
a perfection not simply of the relations which the parts of the 
organism sustain to each other, but also of the relations which 
the organism, as a whole, sustains to the outside world. 

It is only when we reach this idea of a principle that makes 
for an increase of complexity and perfection that we have postu- 
lated in full the conditions which we hold to be necessary as the 
basis of accurate analogical reasoning from the selective act of 
man in the domestication of animals. Nigeli, however, denies 
that the existence of such a principle of improvement makes it 
necessary for us to infer the operation of an intelligently adapt- 
ing power. ‘Superficial reasoners,” he says, “have pretended 
to discover mysticism in this. But the principle is one of me- 
chanical nature, and constitutes the law of persistence of motion, 
in the field of organic evolution.” 4 

Now I wish to call particular attention to the fact that while 
there is, among these eminent evolutionists, agreement as to the 
purely mechanical or physico-chemical nature of the causes at 
work, there is the most profound disagreement as to the sufficiency 


1 Organic Evolution. By G. H. Theodor Eimer, Professor of Zoélogy and 
Comparative Anatomy in Tiibingen. (Translated, 1890, by J. T. Cunningham, 
M. A., F.R.S.E.) Page 23. 

2 Organic Evolution, p. 20. 3 Quoted by Eimer, p. 18. 

* Quoted by Eimer, p. 14. 
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of each other’s explanations of the process. Eimer introduces his 
own views with the announcement that they are “ essentially in 
contradiction to those of Weismann and to those of Niigeli.” 
Why do I call attention to this? Not, I beg to explain, because 
I wish to draw the inference that all attempts to discover the 
methods by which organic forms are produced are valueless. It 
is our privilege to know more and more about the secrets of the 
instrumentalities in the midst of which we live; and we owe a 
great debt of gratitude to those who unveil them for us. Nor do 
I mean to intimate that we ought to expect perfect agreement 
among those who frame hypotheses for the guidance of further 
investigation. But if I think I can show that the nature of the 
objections urged by these scientific experts points to a radical de- 
fect that is common to them all, there is a good reason why I 
should emphasize the fact that each one of them is condemned on 
the ground of insufficiency. 

I maintain that all these explanations are true to a certain 
extent, that each one of them teaches us something about the in- 
strumentalities of the natural world; but, on the other hand, that 
they are all false in that they assume that there is nothing but 
instrumentality. They are unsatisfactory, and always will be un- 
satisfactory to the human understanding because they rule out 
the one and only element that can render them satisfying, that 
is, intelligent guidance. Such schemes may indeed seem to those 
who make them to fill up the requirements of the case; but they 
fail to gain the assent of investigators who judge them from a 
somewhat different, though equally scientific, point of view. And 
the cause of such failure is, as it seems to me though not to them, 
the exclusion above mentioned. Thus, when Nigeli finds it neces- 
sary to postulate a principle of “ improvement” and affirms it 
to be simply the outcome of “the law of persistence of motion in 
the field of organic evolution,” he seems to himself to have fully 
accounted for it. But of this same principle Eimer says: “ Al- 
though he explains it as a mechanico-physiological principle, I 
hold it to be a kind of striving toward a goal or teleology in face 
of which a directing power, conceived as personal, existing outside 
material nature and ruling all things would seem to me fully jus- 
tified.” ! 

The point of this criticism seems to me to be simply this: 
physical laws are not sufficient to account for the existence of 
such an internal principle of definite, adaptive organization as that 
1 Organic Evolution, p. 53. 
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postulated by Nageli. And the same may be said of Weismann’s 
objection to it, namely, that “ we do not gain anything by adopting 
Nigeli’s theory, because the main problem which organic nature 
offers for our solution, viz., adaptation, remains unsolved.” 1 That 
is, a principle that operates mechanically from within does not ex- 
plain adaptation. I certainly agree with both these criticisms. A 
mechanical principle working from within does not explain adap- 
tation, neither does it explain that progressive unity, through the 
subordination of parts to a central being, that is the distinguishing 
fact of organic evolution. But while agreeing, I would suggest 
that the futility of the explanation arises not from the fact that 
it works from within, but from the fact that it is mechanical. 

Both of the critics seem to themselves to have made the physico- 
chemical explanation more reasonable when they have shown how 
large a part of the process must be attributed to the action of 
environment. But is this really so? Eimer finds analogies de- 
rived from the phenomena of chemistry and crystallization very 
satisfying. But in what way do these help us with regard to adap- 
tation? The transformations of chemistry certainly give a basis 
of reality for the assumption that organisms change, become some- 
thing different from what they were, by reacting upon outside ele- 
ments. They also afford an intelligible answer to the question, 
Why do the changes that take place in organisms follow certain 
definite directions? But they supply no answer to the question, 
Why do these definite changes, while conforming to the laws of 
chemistry, conform at the same time to the equally definite, but 
altogether different requirements of an exceedingly complex organ- 
ism? The interests, so to speak, of chemical laws have nothing 
in common with the interests of a delicately balanced organism in 
the midst of a heterogeneous and, in many respects, adverse world. 
In other words, when such an organism is called upon by environ- 
ment for an important readjustment, where, in general laws, do 
we find a cause or causes for the very particular response that 
is required ? 

Again, what is there in these analogies to account for a con- 
tinually increasing complexity in organisms? Eimer seems to 
himself to say all that is necessary to be said on this point when 
he refers us to the phenomena of growth in response to external 
stimuli. But growth is known to us as a succession of cycles 
that are the repetition of each other. There are, it is true, varia- 
tions. But where, in the facts of simple growth, do we get any 


Essays upon Heredity, p. 298. 
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foundation for the idea of the evolution of progressively higher 
forms? Weismann shares this difficulty with us, for he says it is 
impossible to comprehend how the varying external conditions 
should produce a continual advance in evolution.! But is it any 
more possible to comprehend, as Weismann would have us, how 
this continual advance should result from the repression of any 
number of the forms produced by the interbreeding of the sim- 
plest organisms ? 

Does it not appear most probable that the real defect in each of 
these explanations is the same, namely, the nonrecognition of in- 
telligent guidance? In each case the results reached in nature 
are quite out of relation to the analogies brought to bear upon 
them, unless we supply a concept derived from our subjective 
experience. The fact that these analogies do satisfy individual 
minds may be accounted for by the consideration that specialists, 
more than most men, are capable of regarding one aspect of the 
world as if it were the whole of it. This capability is one that is 
superinduced in them by a long-continued contemplation of the 
purely physical or instrumental relations of nature. But limita- 
tion to one view is never, even in the case of specialists, perfect, 
because in self-consciousness they are familiar with another aspect 
of things; and this other aspect obtrudes itself when they turn 
from their own constructive work to the criticism of the construc- 
tions of others. In short, to find an intelligence to which the 
mechanical explanation shall be perfectly satisfactory, we must 
draw upon our imaginations. We must postulate a being who, 
while very acute in his perception of outside realities, is absolutely 
devoid of self-consciousness. 

But now, let us observe, to such a being the purely mechanical 
explanation of all that man has accomplished would be equally 
acceptable. To us, or at least to most of us, who know that the 
world of man-made mechanism has been called into existence by 
the inventive intelligence of minds that have, with set purpose, 
devoted themselves to the accomplishment of definite ends, it 
would certainly seem a hopeless task to explain its origin from 
any other standpoint. But one having no knowledge whatever of 
intelligence would never feel the need of it in his explanations. 
He would rest satisfied in the belief that everything beyond the 
limits of his observation is as purely mechanical as that which 
has been submitted to it; and he would be justified in making 
his knowledge of physical sequences go as far as possible in 


1 Organic Evolution, p. 55. 
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framing an explanation of the phenomena, leaving the gaps to be 
filled in by future discoveries. He might epitomize his conclu- 
sions as to the rise and development of machinery something as 
follows : — 

The human organism is a complex of closely integrated and 
mutually sustaining forces; it therefore not only holds its own 
as against the pressure of other forces, but it tends, through its 
action upon environment, to organize some of these in its own 
favor. Much of its contact with these outer forces tends simply to 
the destruction of that which opposes. But in the infinite variety 
of changes some new combinations will be formed that are useful 
to and harmonious with the more powerful combination of the 
organism, and thus become closely associated with it, — attached, 
as it were, to its system. But these newly formed outworks of 
the organism have no great stability. They are continually 
giving place to new forms. For a continuation of the process 
that brought them into existence tends on the one hand to in- 
crease the complexity, usefulness, and stability of some; and, on 
the other, to throw off others, because better combinations have 
rendered them useless, and therefore obstructive. 

Further, as the human organism is an integrant part of the 
greater social organism, any addition that has gained a considera- 
ble degree of stability through its usefulness tends to multiply 
itself. That is, it makes its appearance at many points in con- 
nection with individuals or groups of individvals. And, at some 
of these points, the constituent units of the greater organism be- 
come specialized in large numbers for the elaboration of external 
mechanism, as nerve-cells are specialized in the lesser organism. 
Closely associated together, as cells are associated in ganglia, 
these specialized units serve the organism by converting material 
that is indifferent to it into appliances that greatly extend its 
power. 

The cause of the origin and persistence of machines might 
then be summed up something as follows: They have had their 
beginnings in chance combinations, resulting from the contact of 
the organism with environment. The organism tends to attach 
to itself every combination of forces that, so to speak, locks in with 
its own system; and these are duplicated and multiplied in the 
social organism in obedience to the principle that makes for equi- 
librium, or a balance of forces. The facts that support such an 
explanation are facts of universal significance. First, advantage 
to the organism is always, without any exception, the condition of 
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the retention of any outside mechanism. For although it may 
not in every case be possible to demonstrate how this and that 
portion are useful, the evidence from the great mass known to 
be useful is overwhelming. Whenever one form is replaced by 
another the increased efficiency and productive power of the new 
form is in almost every case apparent. 

It is true that, sometimes, old forms continue to exist along- 
side of more efficient new ones; and this, at first sight, would 
seem to be the contravention of our principle. But further scru- 
tiny will always show that the old form is more useful, under cer- 
tain circumstances, than the new. Mowing-machines have to a 
very great extent displaced hand-scythes. But scythes are not 
altogether excluded because mowing-machines are not available 
on very rough lands. Thus, the very circumstance that seemed 
to form an exception to our principle turns out to be a corrobora- 
tion of it. 

Another fact of universal significance is that all machines, except 
the first, have come into existence by means of a succession of 
slight improvements, each one of which has been a modification of 
previously existing forms. As we follow down the series that re- 
sults from an arrangement of machines in the order of their com- 
plexity, we shall find that this corresponds, in its successive stages, 
very closely to the stages of another series made by arranging 
machines in the order of time. The simplest were the first to 
appear, then those that were a little less simple, then those that 
were somewhat complex, and so on. This law, it is true, is not so 
absolute in its application as the previous one. Advantage to the 
organism governs everything; and in some cases this involves 
retrogression from a complex form to one that is somewhat sim- 
pler and more efficient. But such cases are only back-eddies in 
the general stream of development. It is also true that we cannot 
verify in every case the assumption that all the improvements in 
machinery have resulted from slight modifications in preéxisting 
forms. But as this is, without question, the general rule, no ad- 
verse argument can be constructed from these exceptional cases. 
We are not in possession of all the facts, and we are justified in 
presuming that, if we were, these apparent exceptions would prove 
to be no exceptions at all. 

It will, of course, be urged that this account of the origin and 
growth of machines is only a caricature of the doctrine of Nat- 
ural Selection, and proves nothing against it. Certainly it is not 
an exact parallel to that doctrine. But we maintain that it is a 
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just representation of it in two very important respects. In the 
first place, it illustrates truly the disadvantages under which we 
labor when we essay the explanation of the phenomena of nature 
from the standpoint of outside spectators. And, in the second 
place, it is a perfectly fair representation of the method of reason- 
ing pursued by those who treat Natural Selection as the supreme 
cause of all the adaptations by which living things are fitted to 
their environment. There is in it the same mixture of fact and 
fancy, of rational deduction and baseless assumption. 

We have maintained, all through our argument, that the im- 
agination is the pioneer faculty in all our speculative constructions 
of reality. But we have insisted that it can be a reliable guide 
only when it takes its departure from some unquestionable fact of 
experience. When we glibly attributed the origin of useful ma- 
chinery to chance-combinations brought about by the encounter 
of the organism with environment, we were using the imagination 
lawlessly ; and, if brought to book, we should have been unable 
to point to any mechanical principle or experience that would 
support such an assumption. It is in no respect otherwise when 
the adaptations of the natural world are referred to mechanical 
causes. No mechanical laws hitherto made known to us are ade- 
quate to the production of such results. 

Weismann very properly emphasizes the rule that we are not 
justified in “ assuming the existence of a new and totally un- 
known principle until it has been proved that known forces are 
insufficient for the explanation of the observed phenomena.” But 
this is precisely what the advocates of the above hypotheses are 
doing. What is the problem? I will take Weismann’s state- 
ment of it: “The main problem which the organic world offers 
for our solution is the purposefulness seen in organisms.” 1 Now 
what kind of a mechanical or chemical working is that which, 
in connection with Natural Selection, affords a sufficient expla- 
nation of this characteristic? Not one, I will venture to say, that 
is known to science. On the contrary, it is a new and totally 
unknown principle. And those who assume it are deliberately 
turning their backs upon a very well-known principle that is in 
every way a satisfactory explanation of the purposefulness seen in 
organisms. 

Intelligence is, in our experience, the full and adequate cause 
of the purposefulness seen in the little world of man’s influence. 
Why, then, should we set aside this cause when we are specula- 


1 Essays upon Heredity, p. 257. 
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ting about the adaptations in nature? If, in the infancy of 
human thought, too free a use was made of this analogy, is that a 
good reason for now altogether excluding it from our interpreta- 
tion of nature? Science, by revealing a world of instrumentality, 
has not gone to the bottom of the matter; and if we rest in the 
thought of a multiplicity of subordinate agencies as if there were 
nothing beyond these, it is only that we are bewildered, — that 
the plenitude of our knowledge has overpowered our judgment. 

The fact that we can nowhere detect the points at which intel- 
ligence exerts its shaping influence is no argument against the 
reality of such an influence. We cannot detect the points at 
which the modifying power of the human mind is brought to bear 
upon the apparently closed circle of physical causes. And, if 
foresight and intellectual guidance are properly regarded as the 
cause of human adaptations, they are just as properly regarded as 
the cause of the adaptations in nature that so closely resemble 
them. The chain of mechanical events is just as accommodating 
in the one case as in the other, and not one whit more so. 

It is easy to say that the relations that man sustains to what we 
call his planned constructions are as purely mechanical as any 
other relations, and that they only seem to have an exceptional 
kind of efficiency. But to this we have to reply, this apparently 
exceptional efficiency, this belief in himself, gives rise to very 
real and very important exceptional behavior on the part of man. 
In view of relations that appeal to him as purely mechanical 
he conducts himself in an entirely different way from what he 
does in view of relations that he conceives to be intelligent or 
spiritual. He cannot live without making this difference. Re- 
move from his life the conception of spiritual relations and man 
would cease to be man. If, then, from the beginning until now, 
the requirements of living have indorsed and enforced the recog- 
nition of the truth of this conception, is it likely that we are on 
the right track when we exclude it from our interpretation of the 
universe? And, on the other hand, if the unity of the world, 
the repetition on different scales of the same principles, has been 
the guiding thought of all scientific progress, is it not eminently 
scientific to make intelligence play an important part in our inter- 
pretation of nature? 

This is not the same as to say that it is reasonable to trace every 
particular event to a special decree of a supreme intelligence. It 
is not the equivalent of that view that prompted Mr. Darwin to 
ask: “ Do you believe that when a swallow snaps up a gnat God 
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designed that that particular swallow should snap up that par- 
ticular gnat at that particular time?” To hold such a doctrine 
we must follow the constructions of an irresponsible imagination 
in preference to the analogies of human experience. If we cleave 
to that experience as a guide, we shall necessarily include in our 
thought a vast amount of instrumentality, —a world of subordi- 
nate agencies. The development of this view will be the task of 
the next number of this series. 


F. H. Johnson. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 
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EDITORIAL, 





A CONTRIBUTION TO CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY FROM THE PHILOSO- 
PHY OF HISTORY. 


Tue nineteenth century is characterized by a broad, sincere, and 
earnest endeavor to gain a better understanding of the order of the 
universe. For this purpose history, in its many departments and diversi- 
fied records, has been studied as never before. And out of this laber has 
been gradually forming, under the severer critical methods of our time, 
what is virtually a new department and discipline of knowledge, which 
tells us of the meaning of human life as this is learned from its records 
scientifically examined and philosophically interpreted. Ever since men 
began to reflect on the problem of their own existence and destiny, and 
to express their thoughts in prose or verse, there have been attempts at 
such interpretation; and scattered through the ancient literatures are 
fruitful suggestions which modern scholars have recognized and com- 
mended for use. Especially after the introduction of Christianity had 
opened the way to a religious apprehension of the unity of the race and 
of a controlling purpose in its history, do these reflections become more 
frequent and valuable. The conception, for instance, which is prominent 
now of human history as a divine education of the race, appears definitely 
in the writings of Origen, and it is employed, in a restricted way, even 
by Tertullian. All such anticipations of modern theories are, however, 
comparatively general and ill-supported. There could not be an exact 
philosophy of history until history itself was studied in accordance with 
its own methods and laws. Such an endeavor, as we have said, is char- 
acteristic of our century, and is marked by its greatest names, with whom 
should be associated some that belong to the latter part of the preceding 
century. Through this long-continued toil in research and acquisition, 
combined in these leaders of thought with remarkable powers of insight 
and generalization, certain principles have been more and more firmly 
established and definitely stated and applied; such as the unity of man, 
personality, organic evolution, an immanent power necessary to explain the 
origin, continuity, and progress of this evolution, its ethical and spiritual 
character. With these results reasonably assured, in the philosophy of 
history, as in theology, thought is turning with new power to the problem 
of the goal of history. And here a conception is appearing of deep inter- 
est and no little practical as well as scientific importance. It is clearly 
enunciated by one of the most suggestive of recent philosophers, the 
late Professor Lotze, in a chapter of his “ Microcosmus,” to which we 
desire to call special attention. The chapter, the second of the Seventh 
Book, is entitled “The Meaning of History.” It opens with a brief 
but effective statement of the impression made by history of baffled en- 
deavor and constant sacrifice, so that all advantage seems gained only by 
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loss. The theory of an education of humanity offers itself for our , 
solace, but it is encompassed with difficulties, and when we undertake to 
apply it concretely and in detail we are soon left in perplexity. Educa- 
tion implies identity in its subject, and continuity of life. What is 
humanity save as it is found in the coexistence or succession of the in- 
dividual members of the race? “To hold that the claims of particular 
times and individual men may be despised, and all their misfortunes dis- 
regarded if only mankind improve upon the whole, is, though suggested 
by noble feelings, merely enthusiastic thoughtlessness. The humanity 
which is capable of progress can never be anything other than the sum 
of living individual men, and for them nothing is progress which does 
not mean an increase of happiness and perfection for those very souls 
which had suffered in a previous imperfect state, . . . and what is the 
meaning of an education which does not do just that which is the very 
business of education — which does not attempt to replace what is more 
imperfect by what is more perfect in the same pupil, but throws aside 
the half-educated scholar in order to bring forth better results of culture 
in another ?” 

Here, in a criticism of a particular and popular interpretation of his- 
tory, is given a principle which applies to all explanations of the mean- 
ing of human life, and is essential to any adequate philosophy of this 
life as a whole, and in its movement and outcome. The principle is, 
that the issue must comprehend mediately in higher forms, or immedi- 
ately, the forces and gains that have led up to it and constitute it. His- 
tory is inconceivable apart from personality; personality implies indi- 
viduality. The individual, personal members of the race must share in 
its perfected education, or the conception of history as an education of 
humanity loses all power to aid us in a solution of its problem. There 
is rational comfort in the thought that by gradual development, by all the 
struggle and toil of a slowly advancing human life, a greater good will be 
attained finally than by a less severe discipline and a shorter path. But 
what if the ultimate benefit is only for those who live at the close of the 
campaign and survive the waste and the slaughter? In a word, what 
conception of history can be formed that makes the successive genera- 
tions copartners in the fruit of their suffering, discipline, and toil? Is 
the meaning of history a good worked out for all, or a result to be shared 
only as children inherit a fortune which others have acquired? The 
theory that history is an education of mankind must meet the test of its 
applicability, as respects the outcome, to every generation and every 
member of the race. Unless it can stand this test it is at best “ enthusi- 
astic thoughtlessness.” 

Lotze follows the special consideration of the educational theory of 
history by a discussion of other attempts to solve its riddle. Most thor- 
ough and instructive is his examination of the view that history is an 
evolution of the Idea of humanity. He points out anew the indispen- 
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sableness of a right estimate of the individual factors in the development, 
and that the “universal Idea” is itself of no account save as it is 
interpreted as a divine origination, guidance, and control. And again 
he presses the inquiry, “ Whom fhis development benefits, or what benefit 
is realized by it?” It must be either the successive generations of man- 
kind, or God. It cannot be the former, for the patent fact, elementary 
in the problem, is the failure of these generations, on a large scale, and 
of the mass of men that have hitherto lived, to partake in this benefit. 
Lotze speaks of their unconsciousness, as a whole, of the alleged “ de- 
velopment of the historical Idea.” Nor can we suppose that God is the 
being who is benefited. Lotze points out how men soften the harshness 
of such a conception by substituting abstract phrases for the living God, 
and characterizes “an egoism which could use a world of sensitive crea- 
tures merely as material for its own refined amusement ” as unbearable. 
We would specially commend to attention his philosophical invective 
against the “ superstition ” that there can be a blessing apart from a con- 
scious spiritual being who is blessed, and “ against this brass which does 
not sound, and this cymbal which does not tinkle,” of a merely logical 
or ideal interpretation of history. 

Finally, Lotze raises the question whether human life is not, after 
all, essentially unhistorical? The greater part of men and women, and 
especially women, pass their lives unaware of any movement of history as 
a whole. They are at most unconscious participators in the development 
of the historic “Idea.” Yet there is a moral feeling which protests 
against the view that history is without meaning. There is to be observed 
also through the past an endeavor, on the part of its successive generations, 
after progress. “ A vein of self-sacrificing effort for the establishment 
of a better condition of things in which we ourselves shall not participate, 
runs through all ages, having sometimes a noble, sometimes a common- 
place aspect, at one time appearing as the conscious devotion of affection 
and at another as a natural impulse, unconscious of its own significance 
and of any definite aim. This wonderful phenomenon may well tend to 
confirm our belief that there is some unity of history, transcending that 
of which we are conscious, a unity in which we cannot merely say of the 
past that it is not — a unity rather in which all that has been inexorably 
divided by the temporal course of history has a coexistence independent 
of time; in which finally the benefits produced in time are not lost for 
those who helped to win but did not enjoy them.” It cannot be justly 
objected to this view that it introduces a motive of selfishness. ‘“ We 
require our own happiness, not for the sake of our happiness, but because 
the reason of the world would be turned to unreason if we did not 
reject the thought that the work of vanishing generations should go on 
forever only benefiting those who come later, and being irreparably wasted 
for the workers themselves. . . . The presentiment that we shall not be 
lost to the future, that those who wire before us though they have passed 
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away from the sphere of earthly reality have not passed away from real- 
ity altogether, and that in some mysterious way the progress of history 
affects them too — this conviction it is that first entitles us to speak as we 
do of humanity and its history.” 

Lotze then notices the enhanced difficulty, in the increased extent of 
modern acquaintance with history, of maintaining the faith which he has 
expressed, but adds these firm and noble words, all themore striking 
from the rigid rule of his thinking to restrain all conclusions and theo- 
rizing within the clear lines of evidence : — 


“Yet, notwithstanding, we hold fast the primitive faith, and do not find 
that we can replace it by explanations which have seemed more acceptable to 
the culture of our age ; on the contrary, it is only by presupposing the truth 
of this belief that modern views can free themselves from the internal contra- 
dictions in which we found them involved. For no education of mankind is 
conceivable unless its final results are to be participated in by those whom this 
earthy course left in various stages of backwardness ; the development of an 
Idea has no meaning unless all are to be plainly shown in the end what that 
development is of which in past time they had been the ignorant subjects. 
He who seeks a plan in history, will find himself inevitably compelled to ac- 
knowledge this faith ; he alone can feel no need of it who sees in history 
nothing but examples of universal laws of action, each example due to the 
impulse of anterior forces, and not to the attractive power of ideals as yet 
unattained.” 


The doctrine of a Christian judgment in which the issue of human 
history is to be determined by relationship to Him who is its principle 
and goal, is the counterpart in revelation and for Christian faith of the 
view so effectively presented by Lotze as the teaching of a true philoso- 
phy of history. In some way or other, all for whom Christ died are to 
share in the “benefit” of his redemption. It is the duty of Christian 
theology to be as wise in its sphere as Lotze is comprehensive and pro- 
found in the reasonings and judgments expressed in this admirable 
chapter. The Augustinian and Reformed theologies have been conspicu- 
ous in their recognition of a divine counsel and plan in human history. 
The endeavor has been a grand and salutary one, with all its imperfec- 
tions. It will be a regression and loss, not an'advance, in thought, if this 
animating principle is discarded, and theology relapses in eschatology into 
an agnosticism which is not the necessity of limited means of knowledge, 
but the lack of an intelligent, manly, and vigorous use of what is revealed. 
And those who for special temporary purposes are characterizing the 
theory of a Christian consummation of redemption, related in its oppor- 
tunity of good to all preceding stages of human life, as something ephem- 
eral, or local, or acceptable only to a few isolated minds, may perhaps 
be moved to deeper thought and more sagacious judgment by listening to 
the voice of one who speaks, not from some extemporized rostrum, but 
from one of the highest seats of human thought, and after listening long 
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and patiently, with an ear exquisitely tuned to its vibrations, to the 
human spirit in the widest compass of its thought and life through the 
ages of the past. Its voice is an echo of that which speaks through 
sacred Scripture and in the Incarnate Word. 


THE OVERTHROW OF POLYGAMY. 


THE Mormon Church has at last put itself on record as forbidding 
polygamous marriages hereafter. The President of that church issued 
a manifesto September 24, denying that plural marriages were still being 
solemnized secretly, and declaring his intention to do all in his power to 
secure obedience to the law of Congress forbidding them, especially now 
that the law has been pronounced constitutional by the Supreme Court 
of the United States; and at a great Conference of that church two 
weeks later the declaration of the President was accepted as authori- 
tative and binding. That the Mormon Church has been forced to make 
this public declaration, even if reluctantly, is cause of rejoicing to all 
good citizens. The result is directly due to the legislation of Congress 
and the firm execution of the law in Utah — and indirectly to the in- 
crease of Gentile population, enterprise, and influence in the Territory. 
The success of Congressional legislation in breaking up an immoral system 
which it was supposed a few years ago could be reached only by the slow 
agencies of education and religion teaches a salutary lesson to those who 
are discouraged and almost paralyzed in the presence of great organized 
iniquities. It shows that when the public conscience is once aroused, 
plans of reform may be speedily carried out, and that legislation in some 
eases may be an effective means of executing the will of the people. 
The result also gives strong encouragement to those who have advocated 
and promoted educational work among the Mormons, for without it little 
could have been accomplished by mere legislation. 

There is no reason, however, to believe that the leaders of the Mormon 
Church submit willingly to the law. Neither the manifesto of the Pres- 
ident nor the indorsement of it by the church intimate that the law is 
approved. They promise to obey the law only because it is the law, and 
for no other reason. Should less vigorous measures be taken to enforce 
the law it is doubtful whether plural marriages would cease. The 
manifesto is issued in view of the present distress. It may also be sup- 
posed that the action of the church is taken in the hope that Utah will 
be admitted as a State, and that thus laws may be enacted less unfa- 
vorable to Mormonism, or even that the Mormons may have a majority 
in the State and abolish all legislation adverse to polygamy. 

Senator Edmunds, who secured the legislation which has proved so 
effective, has little confidence in the sincerity of the Mormon leaders. 
He says that Utah, if a State, could make polygamy a legal duty which 
all would be bound to perform. He thinks thai the hierarchy is hoping, 
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through professions of obedience to law, to gain a polygamous Statehood 
whose institutions cannot be touched. This opinion is shared by teachers 
of the New West Education Commission, who are well qualified to form 
an intelligent judgment. For the present, then, Utah should remain 
under territorial government, the Mormons should be closely watched, 
and educational and religious agencies should be strengthened in their 
work of disintegrating immoral beliefs and practices. 


THE SUMMER EXCURSION OF AN ORTHODOX EDITOR. 


TuHE editor of the “Methodist Review” in his official and plural 
character spent his summer vacation in Europe for the purpose of vis- 
iting the critics of the Old Testament and gathering from their own 
utterances the sum total of their peculiar opinions, with the satisfactory 
result of returning heavily laden with spoils, which he generously pro- 
poses to share with the readers of his ‘‘ Review” in a succession of arti- 
cles on the rationalistic analysis of the Hebrew Scriptures, the character 
of the articles being felicitously suggested by the title of that with 
which he opens the series, namely, “ The Crime of the Higher Criticism.” 
A modest footnote explains the circumstances of his successful excur- 
‘ sion as follows : — 


“It may not be improper to state that last summer we visited Europe 
chiefly for the purpose of investigating the critical Biblical questions that have 
been and are still in discussion between conservative and rationalistic critics. 
We were favored with extended interviews with thirty-one of the prominent 
professors in Germany and eight professors in England, besides numerous inter- 
views with other scholars in those countries and in Scotland and France. We 
have been amply rewarded for the effort made to gain a personal knowledge of 
the critics and of the arguments upon which their theories are based. In this 
and succeeding articles we shall avail ourselves of the rich material obtained 
in this way.” 

A fresh illustration is thus given of the large results which may be 
accomplished by a well-directed employment of leisure. If it is assumed 
that the “numerous” other scholars were so numerous that no account 
was kept of the visits, and that they far outnumbered the thirty-nine pro- 
fessors who are specified, it would be a moderate estimate to calculate 
that they were not less than double the number of the professors, so 
that a grand total of one hundred and seventeen interviews is probably 
below rather than above the actual result. If, again, it is assumed 
that the editor of the “ Review ” was absent from the New York sanctum 
three months, or sixty-three working days ashore, it is easily seen that an 
average of one and six sevenths, or practically two, daily interviews was 
maintained through the editor’s vacation. This is an achievement little 
short of the marvelous, when the difficulty, the extensive detail, the phi- 
lological niceties, the exegetical data, and the historical facts of the 
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problems to be investigated are taken into consideration. To this 
labor must be added the subsequent writing out, in the privacy of his 
hotel, of the mass of information acquired, for even a phenomenal 
memory could not be trusted to keep distinct and to report accurately 
the opinions of one hundred and seventeen representative critical scholars. 
The courtesy with which the excursionist was uniformly received even by 
those whom he now brands as criminals, and who at the time were aware 
that he was an earnest opponent, might have been expected in view of 
the herculean task he had undertaken. The instincts of mere humanity 
would prompt every one to give all possible expedition to the breathless 
traveler who had yet scores of visits to make before the sailing of his 
steamer for America. Their willingness to unbosom, or rather to un- 
brain, their critical theories was also no doubt stimulated by the oppor- 
tunity to have a dispassionate report of their latest intelligence on a 
favorite subject given to the world in the columns of the “ Methodist 
Review ” several months in advance of the more tardy publication of 
their projected books. 

An example of these delightful yet saddening interviews procured in 
Germany is given in the account of his visit to Professor Wellhausen, 
the only interview which is specifically mentioned. The visit is best 
described in the excursionist’s own words : — 


“In a very cordial interview with this leader of criticism, and in reply to a 
specific question, we were apprised that the strongest argument, in his estima- 
tion, for the theory is what he calls in his ‘ Prolegomena’ the centralization 
of cultus, or worship at Jerusalem. The Book of Deuteronomy, he alleges, 
makes manifest the existence of several places of worship in Palestine, while 
Leviticus and other books intimate but one centre of worship — namely, the 
Holy City. From this the professor infers that Deuteronomy was written be- 
fore Leviticus, because it refers to a religious condition that existed prior to 
the centralization as recorded in the other books of the Pentateuch. Having 
in this way established the priority of Deuteronomy, he employs a less trans- 
parent method for fixing the date of the much-diseussed book, and concludes 
that it took shape in the time of Josiah upon the discovery of the Book of 
the Law. The other books of the Pentateuch were therefore later in appear- 
ance. We felt it to be a duty to inform the professor that if his theory rested 
on no higher pedestal than that of ‘centralization’ it could be overthrown 
pedestal and all; when he smilingly replied that in that event he would aban- 
don it. This is an instance illustrative of the theoretic aspect of criticism ; of 
the insufficiency of the results of criticism whereby many are misled in their 
faith ; and of the folly of those schemes for the reconstruction of the Bible 
that rest upon no more certain basis than the wild notions of an extravagant 
critic.” 


This is, indeed, an impressive scene. It is a summer afternoon in the 
picturesque little city of Marburg which rests on the steep hillsides over- 
looking the river Lahn. A professor of the university is interrupted in 
his studies to meet a caller, who proves to be a Methodist clergyman 
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from America. The statement of his errand leads to some desultory 
conversation on the higher criticism of the Old Testament. At length a 
crucial question is asked, in reply to which, on some reflection, the pro- 
fessor confides to the foreigner his strongest argument. It is at once 
evident that a struggle is going on in the mind of the visitor. He is 
shocked, he is scandalized, at the wild, extravagant, criminal theory 
which has been explained to him so clearly, and he is strongly prompted 
to condemn it on the spot. Yet he is a guest; he came only in search of 
information ; the deluded, the wicked man who sits opposite him is the 
most prominent critic in Europe. But conscience triumphs. A stern 
sense of duty prevails over inclination. Courteously, but firmly, he in- 
forms the distinguished scholar that he is entirely mistaken in his facts, 
and therefore in his conclusions. He may have had a faint hope that 
the professor would at once perceive and acknowledge his error. At all 
events, the duty, a painful duty, had been discharged. ‘The visitor, 
slightly flushed with excitement, looks the eminent critic squarely in the 
face, awaiting his response to such bold, earnest, faithful words. But 
the professor is unmoved. He is not even serious. He is in a mood of 
trifling. He smilingly replied that in case his premises should be dis- 
proved he would abandon the theory which depended on them. The 
smile meant confidence and unconcern. It meant recklessness. It 
meant disregard of the decided opinion of ag earnest religious man who 
was devoting his whole summer to the investigation of these very sub- 
jects. And so they parted, the professor going back to his study amused 
at his visitor and at this novel method of investigating and deciding 
critical questions on a summer excursion, thinking occasionally of him 
afterwards knocking at other doors, propounding his crucial questions, 
and rebuking those in error; the editor going back to his inn, to his 
note-book, to his journey, with an approving conscience, but with mingled 
feelings of wrath and compassion towards the misguided, dangerous 
man poring over his lexicon and grammar, “with nothing more to aid 
him than a few Hebrew and Arabic roots,” and submitting himself to 
the talismanic influences of “a Coptic word, a Babylonian character, an 
Arabic phrase, and the Hebrew alphabet.” 

At other times the courage of the excursionist, although he was a 
stranger in a strange land, did not fail him. In regard to a certain the- 
ory, he says that he pressed some of the German critics on this point, 
and we are evidently to understand that he pressed them very hard. 

It will be necessary to wait till the editor has spread out in later num- 
bers of his ‘“‘ Review ” the “ rich material ” he has accumulated, in order 
to estimate its value, for his opening article consists chiefly of allega- 
tions, strong affirmations and denunciations, with considerable aspersion 
of motives; but two results of his mission stand out unmistakably. 

It is evident that he entertains a very unfavorable opinion of those 
critics who think that Moses did not write the entire Pentateuch. His 
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account of them is somewhat inconsistent, but on the whole he plainly 
disapproves their conclusions, their methods, and, above all, their mo- 
tives. He admits that they are “erudite, patient, devoted to method, 
and self-sacrificing in their labors ; and, what is more to their credit, that 
they are original, disdaining to be borrowers or tinkers of other men’s 
ideas.” In contrast, he characterizes the so-called scholarship of other 
countries by this figurative and, no doubt, original phrase: “ It walks on 
stilts and shouts through a German tube, causing even the Germans to 
laugh at the dwarfs who wish to be taken for giants in the great conflict 
between truth and error.” He is careful to say, however, that his re- 
spect for these learned, self-sacrificing critics, is a qualified respect, and 
so he afterwards declares that they are irreverent, reckless, obstinate, 
ferocious, illogical, circumscribed, unreasonable, unscrupulous, totally 
blind, deceitful, dishonest, unrestrained by conscience or the Christian 
faith, neglectful even of intellectual order and honesty, and guilty of a 
crime against the truth of God. In view of these “ qualifications ” there 
ean be little doubt that the excursionist finally settled into an unfa- 
vorable opinion of their methods and motives. Under four heads he 
distinctly charges them with underrating the Biblical literature, with 
depriving the Old Testament of its chief doctrine, namely, monotheism, 
with invalidating their own results by deficient methods of investigation, 
and with pursuing a theoretije rather than an historic inquiry. 

On the other hand, he is confident of the ability of orthodoxy to van- 
quish rationalistic criticism, and expects that a concerted assault in the 
German universities and in England will speedily be made, and will re- 
sult in a signal victory. All that is needed, he thinks, is a little more 
organization, and a little more activity. He says that the orthodoxy of 
the universities is at last proclaiming itself, and causing terror among 
those who, like Nebuchadnezzar, were carrying away the vessels of gold 
from the temple of the Lord. He says that Professor Weiss, of Berlin, 
insists that the orthodox party must unite, himself being willing to be 
leader, and drive the higher critics from the field. (The editor does not 
say whether this programme of Dr. Weiss’ was confided to him in an 
interview, or has been more widely advertised.) He believes that the 
problems of the higher criticism will be determined in the universities of 
Germany, and is therefore gratified to know that the evangelical party, 
though not yet united as to methods, are agreed to define the limits of 
negative criticism, and to see that the Biblical system of religion is un- 
harmed by the destructionists. Germany, he says, will quench its own 
rationalism, and destructive criticism will have its Waterloo somewhere 
in the empire. In England, also, he finds that the trend of critical 
thought is towards a sturdy, vigorous orthodoxy in respect to the historic 
origin and authorship of the books of the Bible. Cheyne, Driver, Gore, 
and others are silenced, he thinks, if not convinced. The strongest 
ground of confidence he finds in the discoveries of archeology, which 
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have somewhat confirmed and will yet more fully establish the popular 
theories of the date and authorship of the Biblical books. His opinion 
on this point should be reproduced exactly, for he evidently considers 
himself the bearer of important and fresh news : — 


“ We may now apprise our readers of two scholars at Oxford who are doing 
more to damage higher criticism than has been done even in Germany by the 
conservative critics. Professor Sayce, with the cuneiform inscriptions recently 
discovered at Tell el-Marna, is driving the boastful critics into a dungeon by 
showing that writing was known in pre-Mosaic times ; and that the Pentateuch, 
so far as allusions are made to it, records exact history and is a Mosaic document. 
Professor Margoliouth has already overthrown the theory of the late origin of * 
the Book of Daniel, and is preparing to vindicate the single authorship of 
Isaiah by a philological argument which is unanswerable. So complete is his 
argument in vindication of Daniel that Cheyne and Driver practically surren- 
der the point. With Professor Sayce on our right hand and Professor Mar- 
goliouth on our left, we could walk through all the camps of the German 
critics and compel a retreat without discharging a single gun into their 
midst.” 

The appearance of the editor of the “ Methodist Review,” refreshed and 
encouraged by his summer excursion, walking in the middle with these 
eminent scholars accompanying, not to say protecting him, with arms 
locked on either side, is a pleasing tableau, on which for the present the 
curtain falls. 


THE “ANDOVER REVIEW” FOR 1891. 


THE principles upon which the “ Andover Review ” is conducted, and 
its leading characteristics, are so well understood by our readers, that it 
seems unnecessary to do more, in anticipating another year, than to sug- 
gest some probable subjects of investigation and discussion. The con- 
ditions of the public thought change so rapidly, even upon the most 
stable subjects, that the conduct of a monthly review no longer allows its 
commitment in advance to discussions which may be untimely, though in 
themselves valuable. It requires rather of those in its management that 
they shall have a well-defined and consistent policy, and then such ready 
command of resources as to be able to offer a thorough and timely treat- 
ment of ail current topics within its scope. We do not propose a pros- 
pectus for the coming year. We will indicate some of the lines of 
thought within which, as we now believe, discussions ought to be, and may 
be expected to be, carried on; we will also refer to some of the work of 
the “‘ Review ” in the past year as a guarantee that its general promises 
will be fulfilled. 

In the theological field, the first results of progress have been gained. 
The necessity for progress has been established, and the religious mind 
has been measurably freed from suspicion and prejudice. The reign 
of the alarmists is over. The policy of obstruction has proved futile. 
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There is sufficient freedom and tolerance, at least at the centres of 
thought, for the reasonable working out of those theological problems 
which aroused at the first the most violent controversies. In fact, there 
are already signs of a reaction which may have its own danger. It 
seems to us that an immediate danger lies in the attempt to decry the 
importance of the very matters so recently in dispute, and the consequent 
indiscriminate acquiescence in all solutions which may be advanced. 
We believe that progress must not cease till some clear and assured 
conclusion has been reached touching the great doctrines in question. 
We believe in the necessity of a true doctrine of sacred Scripture, 
and in a true doctrine of human destiny. We are not content with the 
present confusion of belief in respect to the origin and structure of the 
Bible, nor with the practical abandonment of belief, even on the part of 
missionary organizations, concerning the destiny of the heathen. Agnos- 
ticism, certainly politic agnosticism, is not faith. We shall continue to 
advocate, as the occasion may demand, the spiritual right and the re- 
ligious necessity of the full understanding of the sacred Scriptures, — 
what they are, as well as what they teach, — and shall also continue to 
advocate the consistent application of Christianity to the whole human 
race. We shall hope, however, to keep in mind the fact that all critical 
discussions of the origin and structure of the Bible have their value in 
the larger and truer apprehension they may give of the content of the 
Scriptures, and that all present discussions in eschatology have their ocea- 
sion and necessity in the relation which they hold to the entire scheme 
of Christian theology and to the entire work of the Christian Church. 

In the field of religious life and activity, no one can fail to see the 
struggle after unity which almost vexes the churches. The churches are 
not at rest in their inner life. There is a craving after fellowship which 
no one sect and no one age can satisfy. The churches are no more con- 
tent in their relation to the world. They are conscious of demands upon 
them which the church alone in its unity can satisfy. There is something 
plaintive in the eagerness with which the Protestant denominations are 
beginning to borrow from one another in doctrine, in ritual, in method, 
and even in polity. It may be that this acknowledged interdependence 
is prophetic. Certainly we may expect much discussion in the immediate 
future in behalf of Christian unity, not in the interest of ecclegiasticism, 
but in the interest of spiritual enlargement and moral power. 

The question of religious education, of the religious education, that is, 
of the children in our public schools, is a question which cannot be much 
longer deferred. The maintenance of the public school system of the 
country against the opposing policy of Romanism is not an answer to 
this question, and discerning religious men are beginning to see that it is 
not. ‘The great mass of children in attendance upon the public schools 
are educated, but they are not religiously educated. If it is necessary 
that they should be religiously educated, even for good citizenship, what 
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shall be the method? The Puritan has looked upon the parish school 
of the Romanist as a menace to the system of free public schools, and so 
to the method of enlightened citizenship. May it not be well for him 
to ask himself if it is not also a reminder to him of his neglect of his 
own principle of religious education? It seems to us that the public 
school question grows more complex as it grows more urgent, and that 
it has now reached this form, How shall we conserve the public school 
system to the necessary uses of the state, and yet secure that religious 
education of children for which the Romanist demands the parish school ? 

The marked ethical tendency in social and political economy, and even 
in literature, brings very many subjects in these departments within the 
legitimate range of a religious review. The question used to be asked, 
May a minister go into politics? To-day the question is, Where may he 
draw the line between religion and politics, or political economy, with 
its pressing burden of social questions? It is at last acknowledged that 
the religious and economic sides of life are closely related. ‘The most 
recent, and in many respects the most valuable, treatise on political 
economy states this relation, with the utmost frankness, in the following 
introductory words: “ The two great forming agencies of the world’s 
history have been the religious and the economic. Here and there the 
ardor of the military or the artistic spirit has been for awhile pre- 
dominant; but religious and economic influences have nowhere been dis- 
placed from the front rank, even for a time ; and they have nearly always 
been more important than all others put together.” It is the conjunction 
of these interests which gives such meaning to the problems of our social 
development. It is the ethical element in all industrial questions which 
gives them their increasing interest in the public mind. We shall con- 
tinue the discussion of these questions from the point of view of Christian 
ethics. 


Recalling now the more illustrative articles of the past year in the 
“* Review,” we may be permitted to remind our readers of the theological 
discussions connected with the question of the revision of the Westminster 
Confession, notably the articles by Professor Briggs, and by Dr. Tiffany 
of the Episcopal Church. The questions connected with this movement 
took precedence for the time of those raised by the “ Andover Contro- 
versy,” but these questions were brought back into current discussion by 
Mr. Palmer, in his article in the February number, entitled “ Some Crit- 
icisms on the Andover Movement.” The discussion of theology in its 
scientific and philosophical relations appears in the articles by Principal 
Cave, Professor Joseph Le Conte, Professor George T. Ladd, President 
Hyde, and the Rev. Francis Johnson. Articles of a more general the- 
ological character may be found under the titles, “The Doctrine of the 
Divine Immanence,” “ The Fulfillment of Prophecy,” “ Theistic Agnos- 
ticism Irrational,” “ Dogma in Religion,” “The Hebrew Prophet and 
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the Christian Preacher,” and also under the personal titles, “ Dr. Von 
Dollinger,” “ Thomas Erskine,” “ Agostino Da Montefeltro,” “ Jonathan 
Edwards,” “ Cardinal Newman,” and “Canon Liddon.” The editorial 
discussions also cover a considerable range of current theological sub- 
jects. 

Among the articles on the Church, in its faith and teaching and polity, 
special attention may be called to those by Dr. Calkins on “Creeds as 
Tests of Church Membership,” by Mr. Blakeslee on “ Sunday-School 
Bible Study,” and by Dr. Dunning on “ The Reorganization of Congre- 
gational Churches.” We doubt if any religious periodical has presented 
during the year any subjects so fundamental as these in their relation to 
the present necessities of the churches. We also call attention, for its 
peculiar suggestiveness, to Dr. Merriman’s paper on “ The Congrega- 
tional Use of the Christian Year.” 

For the treatment of ethical, educational, historical, and literary topics, 
we refer to the contributions of Prosident Angell, Professor C. C. Everett, 
George R. Stetson, Esq., Professors Benedict, Hyslop, and Sears, Mr. 
Wendell P. Garrison on “John Brown,— The Preludes of Harper’s 
Ferry,” Miss Johnson, and Miss S. K. and Miss V. D. S. 

The Sociological department received articles and notes of special 
value from President Andrews, Dr. Dike, Professor Wells, Dr. Bradford, 
Morrison I. Swift, Esq., the Rev. C. M. Sheldon in “ Practical Socio- 
logical Studies,” and Mr. R. A. Woods in his paper on “ Life in the 
Massachusetts Reformatory,” and also in his presentation (the first con- 
nected statement which appeared before the American public) of “ Gen- 
eral Booth’s Social Plans,” as set forth in “In Darkest England and the 
Way Out.” 

Professor Hardy began in the June number his delightful literary 
papers in the department of Letters and Life. 

Few of our readers, we judge, omitted any of the missionary digests 
by Mr. Starbuck, which appeared in alternate numbers of the “ Review,” 
or the Archzological Notes, by Professor Taylor, which appeared at times 
during the year. 

The English communications, by Mr. King, have become a feature of 
the “ Review,” noteworthy for the interest attaching to the topics of 
which he treats and the accuracy of his information. 

The book reviews and notices, as our readers noted, were very much 
enlarged in number and in range, covering all the departments which are 
fitly represented in a theological and religious monthly. 

It may be added that all the features of interest will reappear another 
year, while the discussions, both by contributors and editors, will be, it is 
hoped, both timely and helpful to religious life and thought. 
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SOCIAL ECONOMICS. 





THE OUTLINE OF AN ELECTIVE COURSE OF STUDY IN THREE 
PARTS. 
Part II. Tue TREATMENT OF CRIME AND OF THE CRIMINAL 
CLASSEs. 


In the present scheme of Outlines we have noted the progress of 
society in the treatment of Crime and of the Criminal Classes in the 
following respects : — 

First, The Improvement in the Means of Justice. 

Second, The Definition of Crime. 

Third, Gradation in Punishment. 

Fourth, The Reformation of the Criminal. 

We now pass to the consideration of the last topic in the scheme. 


Toric V. THe PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


REFERENCES. 


The discussion of subjects connected with this Topic has passed out of 
the philosophical into the statistical stage. Nearly all the books, mono- 
graphs, or articles of present value are the result of investigations, more 
or less comprehensive, into the sources of crime. These are chiefly 
studies into the laws of heredity or environment. Apart from the Prison 
Reports of the several States, and those of foreign governments, special 
mention may be made of private investigations like Richard L. Dugdale’s 
study of the “Juke Family,” or Rev. O. C. MeCulloch’s “ Tribe of 
Ishmael, a Study in Social Degradation,” or Charles Booth’s “ Life and 
Labor in East London.” Mr. Havelock Ellis in “ The Criminal,” one 
of the Contemporary Science Series, Scribner & Welford, gives with 
reference to authorities the more recent results of the pathological anal- 
ysis of crime and the criminal. 


Nore. 


It is evident that the progress which society has made in the treatment 
of crime and of the criminal tends very directly to the diminution of 
crime. But it is also evident that society is continually creating new 
causes and new opportunities of crime. The growth of cities which is 
the present characteristic of the highest civilization gives rise to a great 
variety of crimes against the person. While the means for the wide ex- 
tension of business and the rapid accumulation of wealth stimulate in 
an increasing degree crimes against property. 


Sus-Toprics. 
1. The modern criminal. 


Crimes of passion, which are unpremeditated, belong to every age, 
and can no more be analyzed than they can be anticipated or altogether 
prevented. And crimes which seem to have become obsolete may repeat 
themselves under new forms. Still each age develops its own criminals, 
peculiar to it in the motive of the crime or the form of it. 

(1.) The criminal by choice and by ambition. Crime still offers to 
VOL. XIV. — NO. 84. 44 
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some adventurous spirits a career. A considerable proportion of the 
bolder criminals prefer robbery with its attendant risks and its precarious 
gains to work with a sure reward to their energy and skill. So large is 
the constituency to which crime in its bolder and more adventurous 
forms appeals, that a new type of literature has grown up in illustration of 
a mock heroism. We cannot overestimate the significance of the fact 
that a class is forming in the midst of modern society with views of 
courage, enterprise, fame, and even of right and wrong, altogether differ- 
ent from the accepted standard. 


‘“‘ Bravery and skill command approval everywhere, and not least among the 
elasses from which the greatest number of habitual and even of casual 
offenders is drawn. The highwayman had sympathy far beyond the range of 
his own acquaintances, and lesser criminals aspired ‘to die game’ when they 
were brought to the gallows. The criminal has, and always has had ideas of 
right and wrong, but he differs from his fellow countrymen in the signification 
which he attaches to the words. He is rarely or never without associates 
whose ideas of right and wrong are the same as his ; he has, therefore, a public 
opinion which not only supports him in his own views, but would cease to sup- 
port him if he substituted for them the views of the non-criminal classes. 
Thus one of the motives which might deter a man who habitually lived within 
the law has precisely the opposite effect upon a man whose life is a war against 
society.” — History of Crime in England, vol. ii., page 508. 

(2.) The criminal from opportunity. Opportunity in the criminal 
sense has in it the element of temptation. The mere presence of money, 
for example, may not be a temptation, and therefore may not constitute 
a criminal opportunity. The custodians of funds are not tempted above 
other men. Defaleations and breaches of trust are very rare in propor- 
tion to the amount of money held in trust. The facilities for specula- 
tion tempt men far more than the sight of money with which they are 
brought into daily contact. We are to expect an increase in this class 
of criminals as society develops new and more tempting points in social 
and business life. 

(3.) The hereditary criminal. The inheritance may be a tempera- 
mental bias to some form of crime, or a weakened will giving only a 
feeble resistance to temptation, or it may be a bad environment. 

‘“‘ Heredity fixes the organic characteristics of the individual ; environment 
affects modifications in that heredity. . . . Heredity, then, and environment 
are the parallels between which the questions of crime and public dependence 
and their judicious treatment extend ; the objective point is to determine how 
much of each results from heredity, how much from environment. The an- 
swer to these determines the limits of possibility in amending vicious lives, and 
the scrutiny will reveal some of the methods which the present organization of 
society automatically sets in motion, which, without conscious design, neverthe- 
less converts harmful courses into useful ones. Now heredity takes two lead- 
ing forms that need to be contrasted : consanguinity and crossing, each pre- 
senting modified results. Environment may judiciously be divided into two 
main branches : the surroundings which throw men into criminal careers and 
keep them in such ; the surroundings which rescue them from criminal careers 
and keep them out. These two natural divisions, with their subdivisions, form 
the key-note to the present inquiry.” — The Jukes, page 12. 


(4.) The habitual criminal. The habitual criminal is the profes- 
sional in distinction from the non-professional criminal. It is difficult 
to find any complete and accurate test of this difference, but it is now 
generally accepted in criminal law that a criminal who has been twice 
convicted and sentenced for felony shall upon the third conviction be 
considered an habitual criminal. 
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2. The relation of crime to vices, and the distinction between them. 


The two great vices, drunkenness and licentiousness, are in themselves 
crimes by common statute, and yield by far the greater number of 
commitments from the police courts. When, therefore, it is asserted 
that these vices, especially drunkenness, cause the greater part of the 
whole body of crime, the statement is numerically true ; but it is not of 
necessity true if we analyze the causes of the greater crimes which are 
not those of drunkenness or licentiousness. 

Great care must be taken to distinguish between the cause of a crime 
like robbery or forgery or murder, and the concomitant of it. Burglars 
and forgers and murderers may drink, but their crimes may not be due 
to their intemperance. 

See notes on the statistical determination of causes of poverty, Amer- 
ican Statistical Association, March, 1889, with remarks following by Dr. 
Dike. See, also, Report of Manual Labor Bureau for 1881. 


3. Legal preventions of crime. 


(1.) The restraint of the habitual criminal. Two methods have 
been advised and employed: First, imprisonment for life ; second, police 
supervision for life, or for a shorter period. 

Virginia enjoins imprisonment for life after the third offense. The 
law is mandatory. Maine allows imprisonment for life after the second 
offense. The law is permissive. Ohio follows Virginia, but tempers the 
sentence by giving a chance of regaining a qualified liberty. 

The American Bar Association adopted in 1885 the following resolu- 
tion: ‘** Resolved, that provision should be made by law in every State 
for subjecting all persons who have been twice sentenced to imprison- 
ment for any crime or misdemeanor to police supervision for life or for 
such shorter term, not less than five years after the expiration of their 
second term of imprisonment, as the court may order; and also to per- 
petual deprivation of the right to vote or hold public office.” 

(2.) The adoption, so far as practicable, of the principle of the in- 
determinate sentence with a view to graduating reformed men only 
Srom our penal institutions. 

(3.) Compulsory education with special care for the children of the 
vicious. The education to be such as will aid in securing an honest live- 
lihood. The mind that is trained is not safe from temptation, only the 
mind which is preoccupied, and filled with worthy ambitions and plans. 

(4.) The suppression of demoralizing exhibitions and demoralizing 
publications. 

(5.) The breaking up of haunts of vice and crime in tenement 
houses. There must be a relentless pursuit of the vicious who can- 
not be reclaimed by the ordinary means, that they be not allowed to 
accumulate and mass in particular spots. In the language of Charles 
Booth in “ Life and Labor in East London,” “they must be improved 
out of existence.” 

See account of Glasgow Experiment, ‘The Century Magazine,” 


March, 1890. 


4. The social and moral preventives of crime. 


(1.) The development of a generous sentiment toward the reformed 
criminal. 

(2.) The establishment of the home through the invasion of the 
tenement house. 
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(3.) An aggressive work on the part of the churches through the 
employment of a sufficient force of regular workers among the pauper- 
ized and vicious classes. 

(4.) The careful study of the social causes which are producing the 
conditions of crime. 

A special inquiry may be, To what extent is pauperism or crime the 
alternative ? 

Such a study will prepare the way for the investigation of the sources 
and remedies of Pauperism. 

William Jewett Tucker. 

ANDOVER. 





NOTES FROM ENGLAND. 


Since the last ‘‘ Notes from England ” were sent to the “ Andover Re- 
view,” two great preachers have passed from our midst. Every one 
knew Cardinal Newman by name, but few were left who remembered 
the personality of the great preacher and churchman: when his death 
was known, it came as no surprise, almost as a matter of course, so much 
had he outlived his own generation. 

Not so with the death of Canon Liddon. The Oxford professor and 
Canon of St. Paul’s had long been in uncertain health, but he was ex- 
pected soon to resume his place in the pulpit of the greatest of London 
churches. Canon Liddon, though many years a University professor, 
will not be remembered as a scholar; indeed, his only serious contribu- 
tions to literature, his Bampton Lectures on the Divinity of our Lord, are 
nothing more than an eloquent and even passionate restatement of the 
orthodox ecclesiastical doctrine, enunciated at a time and in a manner 
which gave them a deserved popularity and a wide circulation. It was as 
a preacher that Canon Liddon was really great; he was the one preacher 
in the Church of England who could be compared with Mr. Spurgeon. 
His sermons, carefully prepared and delivered from the full manuscript, 
were catholic in feeling and practical in teaching, though at times they 
would proclaim the orthodox tenets of the Church of England with a 
vehemence equal to that with which they called men to personal and social 
righteousness. No man knew better how to fill the great dome of St. 
Paul's with his voice ; none ever thrilled so profoundly the great multitudes 
that gathered beneath it. At the same time Canon Liddon was a church- 
man of the more rigid type; it was believed that he would have been a 
bishop long ago but for the uncompromising attitude he assumed on several 
matters, and the decided language in which he expressed himself upon 
them. One instance may suffice : he would not and could not look on the 
Revised Translation of the Bible with satisfaction, because men who were 
not members of the Church of England had been invited to take part in 
the work of revision. Such peculiarities of view were rare in his preach- 
ing and will soon be forgotten ; he will be remembered only as one who 
helped to deepen the spiritual life of thousands of the upper and middle 
classes of London society. 


The death of Canon Liddon tempts one to inquire the extent and 
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power of preaching in our modern life. Certainly in England, and in Lon- 
don especially, there are many opportunities for great preachers. It is a 
mark of the most popular preaching to-day that it preaches social moral- 
ity more than ever before, and that personal morality is more insisted on 
than purity of doctrine ; it is a sign of the times, that there are a num- 
ber of comparatively young man whose fame as preachers is already 
established, and of all of whom it may be said that they preach the 
moralities of man and of society more than the verities of dogma and 
creed. In the Church of England, Canon Scott Holland of St. Paul’s, 
on whom the mantle of Canon Liddon may descend, unites a philo- 
sophical method with popular sympathies. Among the Baptists, Dr. 
Clifford has taught how a preacher may thoroughly enter into the scien- 
tific spirit and make his knowledge of material nature an instrument of 
eloquence in preaching a spiritual gospel. Among the Methodists, the 
Rev. Hugh Price Hughes has raised up an enthusiasm for a self-denying 
and philanthropic Christianity, which is making the Methodists foremost in 
evangelistic work and reforming energy. Among the Congregationalists, 
Mr. Robert F. Horton, of London, and Mr. Charles A. Berry, of Wolver- 
hampton, are prominent as popular preachers, who unite the essence of 
the gospel for the souls of men with the need of a reformed and purified 
social order. Indeed, it is the essence and power of our best preaching 
to-day, that it unites the sanctification of society with the salvation of 
man. 


This practical social element has been prominent at the Church Con- 
gress at Hull and at the Congregational Union meeting at Swansea. At 
the former, the most remarkable meetings were three, at one of which 
the system of brotherhoods of celibate workers was advocated to reclaim 
the careless or degraded of the cities ; at another, a discussion on gam- 
bling and betting elicited the suggestion that members of the Royal 
family, instead of themselves betting on horse races, should refuse to 
attend race meetings which were not perfectly free from the taint of this 
vice ; and another, at which a Liverpool ship-owner spoke on the spiritual 
responsibilities of employers of labor. Mr. Benjamin Tillett, one of 
the leaders of the Dock strike of last year, and a great Trades-Union 
organizer, was to have been present at the Church Congress to speak on 
a discussion on the church in its relation to strikes and labor movements, 
but owing to the feeling being too strong in some conservative minds that 
a socialist and a dissenter should not be an invited guest at the Church 
Congress, Mr. Tillett- withdrew his name from the programme. 

At the Congregational Union assembly the same interest in social 
questions was seen, and a proposal was made that a standing committee 
on social questions should be appointed. Another feature of the Con- 
gregational Union was the meeting to explain and enforce the value of 
young people’s guilds: these guilds are associations of the younger mem- 
bers of the church and congregation for a variety of purposes — religious, 
educational, and social as well as recreative; by uniting the various 
agencies of each church together, by making the Missionary Band help 
the Sunday-school and the Debating Society reénforce the open-air 
preachers, by affording recreation and amusements as well as arranging 
prayer-meetings and revivals, the object of the guild is at once to attract, 
to retain, and to employ all the young men and women who have been, 
or may be, drawn into communion with the church. An official hand- 
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book for guilds has been published by the Congregational Union, and is 
full of suggestions, old and new, for enlarging the sphere of a church’s 
work. 


The latest step forward made by the Congregational body is the ob- 
taining of a special organ for itself in the press. This is to be a weekly 
newspaper, ‘ The Independent and Nonconformist,” which is to take the 
place of a journal, “‘ The Nonconformist and Independent,” which was de- 
voted to the work of the Free Churches in general, and for which there was 
hardly the need, since three or four other papers held a similar platform. 
This paper was originally started as the “ Patriot,” at a time when many 
disabilities, political and social, were laid on Nonconformists ; it has had 
an eventful history, and its staff has numbered eminent men, such as 
Henry Rogers, the essayist, and Edward Miall, the well-known member 
of Parliament. Hitherto, the Congregational body has had no denomi- 
national newspaper, though it supports (not very worthily) a quarterly 
“Congregational Review.” The “Christian World,” which represents 
the Free Churches generally, has been the paper most widely read among 
Congregationalists ; it is one of the most able and enterprising of weekly 
newspapers, and has been constantly in favor of civil, religious, and doc- 
trinal liberty ; its circulation is reputed to be equal to that of any two 
other religious newspapers in the kingdom. Some years ago its latitudi- 
narian views caused so much dissatisfaction among a few wealthy Non- 
conformists, that the “ British Weekly ” was started as a rival on more 
orthodox but still liberal lines; this paper, which is particularly able in 
its literary work, has succeeded beyond the expectations of its founders, 
being largely circulated in Scotland. 

The Methodist body have two newspapers : the “ Methodist Recorder ” 
is a conservative force; the other, the ‘“‘ Methodist Times,” represents the 
progressive elements in Methodism, and especially sets before itself the 
aim of uniting the various Methodist bodies into one communion. Of the 
Church of England newspapers, which are very numerous, the ‘“ Church 
Times” is the most popular; its programme is ultra-sacerdotal and 
ritualist ; it is remarkable for its freedom in criticising any bishop who 
may take up any attitude which seems to compromise the sacerdotal 
theory. The “Guardian” is the aristocratic organ of the Church of 
England, and is eminently able and respectable. The “Spectator,” 
though not a purely religious journal, has long spoken with great influ- 
ence and generally with liberality on religious matters; but in recent 
years its tone has become reactionary and narrower, and since it has been 
known that its editor, Mr. R. H. Hutton, has had serious thoughts of 
entering the Roman Catholic Church, its authority on religious questions 
has diminished. The recently started “Speaker” has had some able 
theological reviews and some weighty articles on current religious ques- 
tions, and may prove a powerful voice in the forum of religious dis- 
cussion. 

Joseph King. 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 
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BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTICES. 





L’EpucaTIon MoRALE DES LE BERCEAU. Par BERNARD PEREZ. 8vo, pp. 
320. Paris: Felix Alcan. 1888. 


Children often enough have books of stories and fairy tales written for 
their amusement, and sometimes the scientist will study them for the 
sake of analyzing their thoughts, experience, and conduct. But it is less 
frequently that a sufficient interest in their training can be found to pre- 
scribe a method of making them more than undisciplined machines. We 
know well enough that the child is the father of the man, but we too 
often neglect the fact in the education beginning with the cradle, because 
we assume that it does not begin until a later period. This book of Pé- 
rez, therefore, calls attention to and emphasizes a fact quite as important 
as anything adapted to the education of mature minds. Most books on 
education deal with the methods of teaching scientific, historical, and lit- 
erary facts and ideas, and say little about the moral education of chil- 
dren. This work, therefore, supplies a want where it is most needed ; 
and it is to be remarked that the rational treatment of children in regard 
to moral training requires for many reasons more attention in Europe 
than in America, although we are not so perfect in this matter as to jus- 
tify any indifference regarding it. There is a kind of training called 
moral given to European children which is simply the suppression of 
healthy instincts, and so a preparation for that dangerous reaction which 
is sure to follow maturity and the attainment of one’s liberty. This work 
of Pérez deals with the question in much the same spirit as another pop- 
ular work of the same author, although a mere investigation into the 
mental life and habits of infants. The author gives a proper place to 
mere authority in this early education, but he modifies or limits it by in- 
sisting upon the part which the natural sympathy of the child shall play 
in obtaining obedience. The method, of course, is the one universally 
recognized, that of a proper balance between pleasure and pain as incen- 
tives to the formation of habits which may become independent of those 
motives. Fear is to be avoided as much as possible. In its place we 
should seek to instill sympathy and courage. There is also a good chap- 
ter on credulity, in which we are warned against deceiving children by 
conceptions beyond their understanding. It is easy to presume upon 
their confidence and to instill ideas which they accept on authority and 
which they abandon on mature reflection, and with consequences to be 
deplored. There is much good psychological analysis in the work, and 
if it is unsatisfactory for some failures to reach the foundation of things, 
the book is commended by its interest in the one point with which all 
moral education must begin. 


J. H. Hyslop. 


EsquissE D’UN MORALE SANS OBLIGATION, NI SANCTION. Par M. Guyan. 

8vo, pp. 254. Paris: Felix Alcan. 1890. 

This little work has more interest than the one we have already re- 
viewed, partly because it is less historical, and partly because it enters 
more fully into the subject of Ethics proper. We discover in it more of 
the author’s real theory, although in some points there seems to be a re- 
turn to theories already criticised by the author. But there is clearly 
an effort on his part to evade such a suspicion. The principal point of 
interest is the statement that “virtue is not identical with happiness.” 
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From this we can determine his general position. Just what the title 
of the book should import is uncertain. The first suspicion would be that 
it aimed at a system of morals which would be divested of all coloring 
derived from the sentiment of duty, and there is to some extent a dispo- 
sition to depreciate that state of consciousness represented by Kant and 
the Stoics. But having possessed himself of the idea that virtue and hap- 
piness do not coincide, he has cut himself off from hedonism, and must 
seek the criterion and sanction of right elsewhere than in pleasure. It is 
interesting, however, to note that, instead of seeking an alliance with 
idealism to accomplish a solution of the problem, he discusses at some 
length the risks to be taken in action. He seems at times to have intro- 
duced idealism into his position, as will be seen presently in enumerating 
his list of sanctions. But it is idealism of a very different kind from 
what we are accustomed to consider in ethical philosophy. He abandons 
Kant’s “categorical imperative,” and states that his own view is inter- 
mediate between that and “the metaphysical hypothesis of freedom.” 
This tendency to evade appeals to a moral imperative on the part of 
French writers, we notice, is quite frequent, and it no doubt has its origin 
in their experience with the principle of authority under the old régime, 
and with a religious hierarchy that uses this principle to invest trifles and 
harmless actions with an unnatural value and importance. This fact pre- 
sents a reasonable, or at least a natural, excuse for their feeling. But 
the sanctions enumerated by the author are : — 

1. The consciousness of an internal and superior power to which we 
reduce duty in practice. 

2. The influence exercised by ideas upon actions. 

3. The increasing association of our sensibilities with the social pleas- 
ures and pains. 

4. The love of risk in action. 

5. The love of metaphysical hypotheses, which are a sort of risk in 
thought. 

These may be very interesting facts in the actual conduct of man, but 
they do not present a single principle which can be called moral. 


J. H. Hyslop. 


A History OF THE JEWISH PEOPLE IN THE TIME OF JEsUS CHRIST. By 
Emit Scutrer, D. D., M.A., Professor of Theology at the University of 
Giessen. Being a Second and Revised Edition of a “ Manual of the His- 
tory of New Testament Times.” First Division: Political History of 
Palestine, from B. Cc. 175 to A. D. 135. Translated by Rev. Jonn Mac- 
PHERSON, M. A. Vol.i., pp. 467. Edinburgh : T. & T. Clark, 38 George 
Street. 1890. New York: Scribner & Welford, 743-745 Broadway. $3.00. 


Dr. Schiirer’s “Lehrbuch der Neutestamentlichen Zeitgeschichte ” 
was published in 1874, in one volume of 706 pages, including Preface 
and Table of Contents. In 1886 the second Part appeared revised 
and enlarged. Two sections were added, and other$’ so much expanded 
that about 296 pages of the first edition, if we may trust a cursory ex- 
amination, become 884 in the second. In 1889 was issued the first half, 
as it is called, though not so in number of pages, of a similar revision of 
the first Part of the original work, and, as we write, the remaining por- 
tion is received. As, thus completed the new edition offers 1,652 pages 
against 705 of the old. Besides an increase in the number of appen- 
dixes, there are additional indexes, giving registers of Hebrew and 
Greek words. The index of Biblical passages is extended to the Old 
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Testament. In short, nothing seems to have been left unattempted to 
make the book an exact and complete text-book for the study of Jewish 
thought and life in the times of the New Testament. 

The volume whose title stands at the head of this notice is the fourth 
in order of publication of the English translation, though the first as 
respects subject-matter. It includes what is given in the first half of 
the first Part of the original, and about ninety pages of the second half, 
closing with the end of the reign of Herod the Great. 

In the August number of this “ Review,” 1886, Professor Wood- 
ruff described the general character and indicated some of the special 
merits of Dr. Schiirer’s work. We need not repeat what he has so well 
said, nor is it necessary to attempt an analytical account of the con- 
tents of the volume in hand. It is from another translator than those 
who have supplied the preceding volumes. A few comparisons of the 
translation with the original have shown skill and fidelity, wherever we 
have dealt with the matter in larger type. In the lists of books we have 
struck upon inaccuracies which ought to be corrected. The translator 
has inserted into Dr. Schiirer’s lists titles which are not designated as 
additions. Occasionally these are accompanied with comments. The 
reader should not be left in uncertainty whether or not he is obtaining 
Dr. Schiirer’s judgment. There are also strange mistranslations, such 
as “ printed text” for “ punktirter Text” (p. 136), “the prejudices of 
Christian editors ” for ‘ die Christliche Censur” (p. 137), “Then” for 
“ Denn,” where the sense requires “ For” (p. 405, n. 8). On page 138 
“ Die civil und criminal-rechtlichen Abschnitte ” is imperfectly rendered 
by “ passages on civil law;”’ and on page 141 Dr. Schiirer’s statement, 
“ Argumente gegen die allgemein angenommene Meinung, als hiilte der 
Jeruschalami der Redaction des babylonischen Talmuds vorgelegen, in 
Fiirst’s,” ete., is translated: ‘“ Arguments against the generally accepted 
opinion that the Jerusalem Talmud had been revised from the Babylo- 
nian Talmud, are given in First,” ete., thus turning the matter end for 
end. So far as we have examined, the translation of the main text does 
not present these inaccuracies. They need not deter any one from using 
this translation of what is an invaluable aid in the study of the New 
Testament. But we hope that greater care in the presentation of the lit- 
erature will be observed in the volume yet to be published, and especially 
that any titles, or comments upon them, which are added by the trans- 
lator will be carefully indicated. 


Egbert C. Smyth. 


HisToRY OF THE AMERICAN EpiscopaL CuurcH from the Planting of the 
Colonies to the End of the Civil War. By S. D. McConne tt, D. D., 
Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker, 2 and 3 Bible House. 1890. Pp. x, 392. $2.00. 

The author commonly uses in his book the title of ‘The Church,” 
but, as he explains, only because its specific name is so cumbrous. He 
emphatically denies that there can be an American Church until there is 
a united Christianity. The Episcopal Church he holds to have taken, 
as well as given, as a sect among the sects, though with a certain preroga- 
tive as to ministerial commission worthy of being resumed by the others. 
If he is more alive to what she has given than to what she has bor- 
rowed, that is only natural. 

He is very unfavorable to the Indians, the hope of converting whom 
had so much to do with promoting emigration hither. Treachery at first, 
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and massacre in the end, he declares to have been the history of all mis- 
sions among them, until they were cooped in helplessly. ‘Too sweeping, 
though too nearly true, of the earlier generations. 

The author justifies the various separations from the Church of Eng- 
land, at least as inevitable, and asks what else could have been expected, 
when the spiritual nature was made to bend under political necessities, 
or supposed necessities. The first successful colony, however, he holds 
to have been as truly moved by religion as those of New England. As 
truly, perhaps, but hardly as deeply. The first Virginian clergymen, 
Hunt and Whittaker, and others, he describes as having been saintly men. 
The colony legislated for religion after the Massachusetts fashion, but 
less fiercely, because, as he seems to present it, it regarded religion 
rather as a seemly complement of ordinary life, and was not very 
deeply concerned over its relations to eternity. He gives descriptions of 
unsparing severity of the kind of clergymen that under this influence 
became the type through the whole South. In Virginia things seem to 
have been so managed as to combine the worst faults of an Establish- 
ment and of the want of it, until, in sheer disgust, before the Revolution, 
though against all equity, all the property of the Church was swept 
away, and the planters drank their punch out of stolen chalices, and 
passed their desserts on stolen patens. 

Did the Puritan, as our author says, feel aggrieved at having to ree- 
ognize the King as Supreme Head of the Church? How could he, 
when that style was renounced by Elizabeth, and never resumed by her 
successors, and when the Articles expressly disclaim for the sovereign 
all pretensions to a spiritual character? To the Pilgrims, the claim of the 
National Church itself as a corporate whole, allowing no real individu- 
ality to the particular congregation, was the immediate grievance. The 
author treats the Pilgrims very reverently and lovingly, but denies that 
their heavenly idyl had much to do with shaping New England. 
Against the men of Massachusetts, as an Episcopalian of Scottish Pres- 
byterian descent, he has a double grudge, and indulges it to the full in 
the portrait he draws of them. But as he makes out contemporary 
Churchmen in America to have been little better than children of Beelze- 
bub, — an occasional saint excepted, — it is a pity if he cannot say what 
he likes about others. He pronounces the advent of the Church in 
Massachusetts Bay, or at least her full advent under Andros, to have 
been so outrageous as to have quite justified the hatred borne to her for a 
long time after, until better men, of higher motives, in Connecticut, and 
the achievement of independence, set things in a different light, and 
those descendants of the founders whom the rigor of Hopkinsianism had 
driven into Unitarianism (though he hardly mentions this) began to re- 
turn into the general faith of the Church without returning into Puritan- 
ism. Dr. McConnell, however, makes gracious mention of the memorial 
tablet set up to John Cotton, in old St. Botolph’s Church. 

Dr. McConnell describes the English Roman Catholics of the first 
James’s reign as bad citizens and bad Christians. The former they 
may well have been, under Jesuit constraint, but, this moral obliquity 
apart, what evidence is there that they were the latter? Indeed, since, 
as the author remarks, their theory depressed the state so unduly, the 
better Christians they were, the worse citizens they were likely to be. 
The author thinks highly of the Calverts, but points out that they kept 
all the Maryland offices in Roman Catholic hands until their people were 
less than a tenth of the population. Will Ireland, having Home Rule, 
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with her vast Catholic majority, do differently ? This will bear thinking 
on. The bitter Protestant reaction in Maryland appears, therefore, not 
altogether unprovoked. 

The author describes the original Quakerism as fanatical to excess, 
as indeed it largely was. He describes it as since made up of merely 
“negatively good people.” The noble services of the Society in the 
fields of philanthropy have no mention from him. He speaks slightingly 
of it as a dying remnant. He had better wait till he hears from the 
West, from Indiana and Iowa. Even in England its decline appears to 
have been checked at least for the moment, and its Christian works are 
of the most pronounced character. The heavy worldliness of the old 
Quaker farmer is giving way to a different type. It is true, it seems to 
be our fate, once cut loose from Quakerism, to end up as Churchmen. Is 
it not the author’s own parish which is known as “ The Quaker’s Home ?” 

The author’s portrait of the original Episcopate in America is not 
much more flattering than his description of the general clergy. Pro- 
voost seems to have been willing to throw overboard about everything, 
and having resigned his diocese, he did not go to church for years. 
Madison was currently accounted an infidel, and our author does not re- 
claim against this opinion. White was a different man, but from all we 
have heard of him, of a rather superticial type of piety. Dr. MceCon- 
nell, however, seems to have a great dread of making much of conscious 
Christian experience. He slights Augustine, but as St. Paul has a 
higher canonization, he has too good a taste to disparage him. Dr. 
Arnold — who certainly represents Ethics and Education to Righteous- 
ness, if anybody does — declares of the Pilgrim’s Progress, that it gives 
the pure gold of Scripture, without any of the rubbish of the theolo- 
gians. But it speaks of conversion and conviction, and the author puts 
it on one side, as belonging to the school of “ Revivalism.” Perhaps we 
misconceive him. But that certainly is the impression he leaves on us. 
However, he allows that even Whitfield — not to say Wesley — did, by 
indirection, accomplish something for godly living in the church, and, 
it is to be hoped, out of it. The Evangelicals he acknowledges as having 
taken the sodden body of the Church and set it upright, and breathed 
life into it. 

Of course it is not to be supposed that this depreciation of the con- 
scious life of God in the soul is other than relative, by way of setting off 
the objective function which the author ascribes to the Church. Only we 
wish he had not expressed himself in a way which reminds one a little of 
De Maistre’s declaration, that the greatest offense against Grace is to 
attribute too much to it. He describes very fully the rapid rise of the 
standard of episcopal and pastoral faithfulness which began, say about 
1820, and has gone steadily on. He deeply, and rightly, regrets that 
the Muhlenberg Memorial was not better understood, as it is now com- 
ing to be. The last chapter is altogether satisfactory, brotherly, and 
hopeful, giving to the Episcopal Church no more than her due, and to 
those bodies which it is to be hoped she will some time learn to call 
sister churches no less than theirs. 

There are some curious inaccuracies in the book. He turns Jacobit- 
ism into Jacobinism, and divides the Younger Pretender into two 
princes, one of whom, as “ Prince Chairlie,” ? comes before his father the 

1 He surely cannot mean Charles II., who was received by the whole Scot- 


tish nation as its King, and was never disavowed, except by the Cameronian 
faction. 
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Chevalier, and one of whom, as plain Charles Edward, after him. That 
he brings the Stuart line to an end in 1788, instead of 1807, can hardly 
be complained of, since Henry Stuart, as a Cardinal, was a little too 
strong a dose even for a Scotch non-juring bishop. It is news to us that 
the Duke of Monmouth made such havoc after Culloden. We had sup- 
posed that this unhappy prince — of the bar sinister —ended on the 
scaffold some sixty years before, and that the butcher of Culloden was 
the Duke of Cumberland. A similar carelessness makes the Virginians 
boast that Charles I. reigned in Virginia before he did in England, 
meaning of course Charles II. The book ought to be revised, that these 
blemishes may be removed, which have nothing to do with its substance, 
although his confusion of the Swedish with the Danish Episcopate has to 
do with its substance. The Danish line is an interrupted one, and the 
statements we have seen make it out to have been Danish consecration 
which wouid have been received had England continued obdurate. Are 
we wrong? And why will the author persist in calling the Connecticut 
Congregationalists, Presbyterians? The people did it, but that ought to 
be no guide for him. He gives a delightful description of Berkeley, and 
of the influence which his high nobility of genius and saintliness had on 
the growth of our church in America. 
Charles C. Starbuck. 
ANDOVER. 
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